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TOGETHER WITH TWO APPOSITE POEMS ; 


THE ONE, ENTITLED 
THE GOA. 
THE OTHER, 


AN EULOGIUM ON BRITISH MUNIFICENCE, 


PAYING A PARTICULAR COMPLIMENT To THE METROPOLIS 


* d ”- 14 — 


BY A FRIEND TO DUE SURORDINATION, 
; 1 2 5 — 

Tu regers Feger populds; Bu I TAN N Ez | mements : 

Hee tibi erunt artes; 75 imponere morem, 

Parcere Subje&its et bullare ſuperbos, .» 


Let 0LD ENGLAND's my impartial reigri, 
Fight but for Juſtice, and her ſeat regainj; 
But never never quit the empire of the main, 
Yes, let Ex0:LaxD's great im partial ſway” 
Bid diſtant nations gladly deign t' obey, ,- 
When JovrT ICK guides—nof will their rights vida. 
See ! how ſhe likes, with noble grace, 

To deck her brows with laurel d peace. 

She checks the proud; - but ready to forgive: 
Riſe, Juppliants—riſe-—be cheer'd, and live. 
By arts like theſe, its Mon Ax oH ve on 
Kectz its ſtandai d—and confirms its throne f 


LONDON: 


| Printed for the AUTHOR ; and ſold by Mokkar and Hient ar 
No. 3a, Fleet - ſtreet, and J. ie e ae. near St. 
Church, Holborn. 
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The Author has to beg that the purchaſer of 
this tract will, after peruſing its contents, 
be ſo good as lend it to uch as delight in 
reading, but are. not enabled to buy books, 
To favour which purpoſe he has fixed the 
price at 2s, 6d, inſtead of 38, 


 ERRATA. 
Page 2, line 19. For avowed, read ſecret. : 
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PATRONS or Tris PUBLICATION. 


GzxTLEMES, 


HE motives that gave birth to this effort, 
will, I doubt not, juſtify the terms I have 
deemed not unreaſonable to adopt: and, as 
the language employed will not, I truſt, give a 
wrong direction to the generous impulſes of 
any man's heart, or encourage any other prin- 
ciples but ſuch as will prove ultimately bene- 
ficial, as well to individuals as to the commu- 
nity at large, I would gladly preſage that 
your candour will not fail to ſmile upon this 
production; and if any tolerable degree of 
conſiſtency be blended among ſuch errors as 
too frequently ſteal in upon authorities that are 
below the ſtandard of perfection, J have hum- 
bly to requeſt that your joint goodneſs will ſo 
far recommend it in the cirele of your friends, 
that, by its publicity, it may prove advantageous 
and honourable to the author and his connec- 
tions, and move forward as a humble vehicle 


whereby to convey information, not only of a 


mere temporary nature, but to exhibitgtruths 
of a moral and perennial obligation. And al- 
though, in this wide field of political and moral 
inveſtigation, I may have erred again and 
again, and have to meet cenſure---perhaps, ſome 
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applauſe ; (for it was the countenance of my 
friends which engaged me in this attempt,) 
yet the one and the other I will endeavour fo 
to eſtimate, as to put down for a common gain. 
I am awarc--- | 

When envy prompts the mind to ſpleen :— 


No Beauties —Faults, and naught but faults are ſeen 


Doubtful each word—each act— and aukward ey” 1 
mien. 


: And malice keen, with her enormous throw, 
Heaves maſly rocks, and twangs her miſſive bow 
Lifts heaven and earth to deal the deadly blow. 


Friendſhips would gladly wiſh to ſpeak too far; ; 
Malice drags merits at het ruthleſs car, 
And ever wages an ungen'rous wat. 


But candid minds will judge between 
What they have heard and felt, - and what they've cos 
And thence will draw a golden mean. 


He pleaſed, my friends and countrymen, as 
citizens of the world at large, to accept my 
beſt thanks for your kind patronage of this 
work; and ſhould I be ſo fortunate, by yout 
good offices in my behalf, as to be induced td 
bring forward a ſecond edition, hie would, in- 
deed, «challenge a double portion of gratitude; 


from one, who, with due deference and reſpect, 
| begs leave to ſubſcribe himſelf. 


Gentlemen, 
. Your moſt obedient 
and much-obliged humble ſervant, 
GEO. THOMPSON. 


| AT a tins when bu run high, when 
cenſures have not been wanting, and when, 
amidſt the diſcuſſion of important political 


queſtions, extraordinary invectives have eſcaped 


from different quarters; it was intimated to 
me a ſmall ſhare of honour might, perhaps, at- 
tach to my ſtepping forward at this trying 
criſis, and ſubmitting to the calm conſideration 


g of the diſpaſſionate reader, (for objects ought 


to be viewed through no other medium but 
that of candour) thoſe ſentiments and that lan- 
guage which had, awhile ago, met the approba- 
tion of ſome gentlemen who are diſtinguiſhed 
for literature, and which, my heart can witneſs, 
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originated from motives of the moſt laudable 
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| nature. 


Taking up the hint—1 del it—I foſters 
ed it—1 matũred it; and at length determined 
(being, I truſt, diveſted of party prejudice) 
to employ the old weapon. in the old cauſe, 
but with freſh addreſs : and ſhall feel happy, 
indeed, ſhould the application of my beſt, but 
5 feeble efforts, tend, although in a ſmall de- 
gree, to ſecure what in the end ought to be 
one great and common intereſt and darling 
object the public good, which is inſeparably 
en with the Free ee ye 1 
24 5 5 ny 3 to have come more 
cloſely in contact with a certain perſon of con- 
ſiderable abilities; but recollecting how very 
| inadequate we are to decide fairly upon the 
the avowed purpoſes of any man's heart, and 
his inward ſprings of action: I have therefore 
. preferred arguments of à more general, ad, 
1 Nader myſelf, of a more re laſing litili 7. 
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1 CM 
I would gladly perſuade myſelf I have much 
candour and indulgence to expect, when I 
aver that no perſonal or party-enmity is meant 
to be foſtered by the ſentiments of this Addreſs, 
however freely they may ſcem to be ans 
© nounced, 
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GHALL we introduce this moderate, and, we 
truſt, this rational reply, couched in general 
terms, to that exaggerating and dangerous caft 


of language which has been obtaining, with re- 


marking, If amidft the plauſible ſchemes or pro- 
jects which are held forth to us, we ſhould; for 


experiment's ſake, adopt thoſe of the more pro- 


miſing features; (for we readily admit new ſchemes 
ever delight the theoriſt, which, although grand 
and immortalized in the excurfion of fancy, might, 
like Plato's commonwealth, prove impracticable 
in the execution, becauſe the ſubordinate move- 
ments are not in due concert with the high-tuned 
inftrament)—yes, after the revolution of a few 
years, it is not improbable, (experiments them- 
ſelyes have taught us), neither is it uncharac- 


teriſtic of human frailty (ſuch, alas ! is the inef- 
ficiency of almoſt all human devices), ſhould we 
hear a loud recall of thoſe very laws, and 

| thoſe, 


Wo" 1 


— 
thoſe, in general, venerable eſtabliſhments which 
were diſplaced, we truſt, from the beſt of motives. 
Such is the ſpirit of man, and ſuch his purſuits 
after the great work of reform; and after thoſe 


notions which he, at certain moments, (moments, 


we hope, of * is bold m—_ to 


poſitions. * are 7 1 infinuating that re- 


forms may not, in ſome departments, be want- 


ing; but the due means to be employed i in effect- 
ing the valuable end—this is the: nice Point. May 
1 be permitted to aſk whether or not any of us 
would forego the profits which ſpring from ſfup- 
poſed or real ſtate abuſes, to do away the maſs of 
evils which ſo unfortunately break in upon our 
reſt ? It would be well, indeed, had a man refolu- 
tion enough to ſtand forward a true patriot, de- 


tached from party ſpirit and great private conſide- 


rations Jes, it would feel very engaging to can- 


did minds to {ce men exerting their beſt energyin 


| promoting the public cauſe with reaſonable views 
and a nn ns 0 | | os 6-24 4 0- 12 
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were men's intereſts and affections at all times in 
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uniſon-then, and then only, might great com- 
munities and kingdoms at large be induced, from 
'a ſameneſs of motives, to go hand in hand, and 
each day would hail them the ſons of peace and 


unanimity; and then would the wiſe regulate the 
ignorant at his pleaſure, without noiſe and with- 
out ſtrife, and thus gradually mount them, by 
cheap · bought experiments, to the higheſt pitch 
of, not only political, but alſo moral attainments. 


It were devoutly to be wiſhed! 


Now when this is the caſe, and not till then, 
can we expect to graſp in laſting embraces that 
object which we in vain, although very naturally 
and laudably, are in purſuit of perfection: and 


without this in the due extent of the word, ſtill in 


vain do we delude ourſelves with the notion of 


complete ſyſtems. It ſhould, in the firſt place, 


be our chief ſtudy to aim at perfection moral 
perſection; nay, were it not for human errors 
and depravities, human fyſtems would, of courſe, 


be harmonized by moral perfection: but, alas! 


although human ſyſtems hold up to our view great 


models on the ſcale of perfection; yet ſo few of 
e 2 us, 


E 


us, comparatively ſpeaking, are heartily diſpoſed 


to employ due energy in the execution of laudable 

and well-franied laws, that human injunctions, 
not to ſay divine, will, I fear, at laſt riſe up 
4n condemnation againſt us; and, perhaps, thoſe 
who are moſt forward in invectives, and are. 


ſo inceſſantly engaged in this difficult—this ha- 


zardous work of reform, will, in the end, find 


ſome difficulty in ſatisfying their own hearts, 
upon a fair appeal, and in juſtifying themſelves, 
who, while aiming with too high a hand, at 


improving our polity, may put their native land 


into ſuch agitations and ſuch an uproar, as a cen- 


tury of their beſt ſervices might poorly atone for 


It is well known, many evils, diſorders, and 


_ abuſes prevail in private families, in defiance of 


the maſter. of the houſe ; and it is well known to 
common obſervers, how ſurprifingly daring and 
ungovernable a little community of youths are, 


even under the very eye and rod of their teacher : 
fo we muſt not make it matter of wonder if we 


hear that diſorders and abuſes reign in this great 
Kingdom, the machine being ſo complex, and 


made up of ſo many different movements: nay, 


have 


WRT 


bade we not juſt cauſe to wonder we are governed 
fo well, conſidering the high mettle of men, and 
their intereſts ſo often claſhing ? What ſeaſon has 
not its alloy ? What individual can juſtly boaſt 
of perfection? And if individuals are not perfect, 
how can a government be made ſo, which is 
formed of theſe individuals! We muſt then be 
content with certain moderate advances to that 
degree of perfection which is ſo o devoutly to be 
wiſhed. | 


I.ĩ1 does not, 1 humbly preſume, argue a war- 
rantable degree of candour, but rather betrays a 
want of generous and liberal ſentiment, when we 
ire ſo conſtantly engaged in viewing objects on 
the dark fide. With this temper about him, 
a man will find an endleſs range for cenſures 
and clamour, and be too often ſtaggered amidſt a 
multiplicity of purpoſes, without effecting any 
thing of laſting utility. Man, it is true, ſhould 
be a ſociable and an uſeful being; but he ſhould 
employ his abilities for his own and the public 
good, with great and due caution. Patriotifm— 
true patriotiſm is finely attempered, and challenges 
unceafing eulogies | And it manifeſts too a correct 
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and candid turn of mind to employ a reſpectful 


demeanour towards characters who, we truſt, are 
| reſpectable, whoſe lot (we hope not misfortune) 
it is to move in an elevated ſphere, and who, at 
this awkward criſis, .are engaged in the. painful 
taſk of directing the political helm, amidſt a thou- 
ſand jarring intereſts, and amidſt a numberleſs 

colliſion of party-prejudices : : one would, ſome- 
times bs wonder how ſo complicated a machine was 
” managed ſo well. 


Why then ſhould we ſo much reliſh this way 
of cenſuring—this mode of exhibitihg the dark, 
and, perhaps, unfiniſhed ſide of the portrait; which 
is not only ungenerous, but unfair! Some, 
too, may draw concluſions unhappy to themſelves 
| from this way of argumentation. (Shew us the 
ſtatue of complete ymmetry Step forward the 
man who has no blemiſhes). Neither can we, at 
| preſent, | admit that this method of proceeding 

will lead us to the poſſeſſion of the public object: 
nay, ſo far from benefiting the uninformed and 
the unſtable claſs of the community, who have, 
no doubt, a plauſible object in view, that this 
mode of f conve Ning information, being more ſpe- 


cious 


bt ˙ #4 


4 
cious than ſolid, and this aggravating tone will, 
I fear, tend too much to inflame the paſſions of 


men, ſome of whom may perhaps feel themſelves 


injured, or diſappointed in their competitions in 
life; and thus, without an ability of redreſſing 


their and the public grievances, we may in the 


end, by over- acting our parts in the great drama, 
prove deſtructive to our own deſign, and tarniſh 


our own credit. 


Neither ſhould we aim with too much eagerneſs 
at the unſubſtantial plaudits of the moment. If 
the cauſe be good, Heaven will, we truſt; in due 
time, influence the hearts of our rulers. They, 
beyond a doubt, look at the general intereſts of 
the nation ; and private emoluments are bid to be 
ſacrificed and waved in the eſtabliſhment of gene- 
ral great purpoſes. A favourite neat houſe or box 
has been diſplaced in a narrow lane, to improve 
the avenue, by widening the road. A number of 
appoſite inſtances might be adduced to ſhew how 
manly it is to ſacrifice private intereſt to the public 


cauſe. 


1 repeat it, we ſhould be contented with a mo- 


derate ſhare of devotional tribute. Herod ſuffered 


3 | a dread- 
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2 dreadful death, from his miſtaken notions of 
honour. Great and good men, in all ages, were 


not thus eager of momentary popular applauſe JR 


They left poſterity to rear monuments to their 
deſerts. 1 
| Extinctus amabitur idem. 

The good entail rich honours on their name. 


How far ſoever this entering the liſts againſt 
corruption and high ſtation, and this unuſual way 
of ſcouring the various alleys through which the 
rich, the great, and others, we are informed, hold 


intercourſe one with another, may carry with it 


the plauſible air of philanthropy; yet I am certain 
it would ill harmonize with the profeſſions of any 
man who appears to ſtand forward as the friend of 
his countrymen, by a miſ-timed zeal (we will call 
it by no other name, for the honour of humanity) 
to hurt the cauſe which he has thought fit thus 
formidably to eſpouſe. And who will deny that it 


were a pity any one ſhould, by miſapplying the 


proper requiſites, (I mean able abilities), and by 
over- acting his part, fruſtrate the deſign, if de- 
cidedly laudable, which he profeſſes to promote 
I repeat, it were a pity. The unprejudiced, 

OT © however, 


5 I, 
however, who alone are fit to make a due eſtimate 
of men and things, would be apt to remark, that 
all thoſe violent agitations, this extraordinary in- 
vective, and this fault-finding ſpirit, tend to daſh 
the flavour of patriotiſm. Patriotiſm itſelf claims 
a medium. Violence diſparages, and, perhaps, 
may defeat its own cauſe. Sources may be cor- 
rupted. Prejudices may be ill- founded. Opinions 
may be diſtempered Were it not ſo; were men 
really patriots, or really judicious, (not to ſay really 
good), waving private conſiderations when they 
come in competition with public claims; piques, 
animoſities, and dangerous oppoſitions of opinions 
buried in oblivion, or, at leaſt, foſtered with a 
greater ſhare of candour, they would (if I make 
a due eſtimate of men, and draw not unfair con- 
cluſions from things) go this way to work :—Yes, 
they would ſet out with remarking, we, in our 
calm and more diſpaſſionate deliberate moments, 
begin to admit that we might be too forward, and 
not ſufficiently temperate in abetting the cauſe of 
the people, and aiming at certain advances to- 
wards reform, in which, it is true, we were by no 
means ſingular : we have carried matters to ex- 


tremitiecs. The event, however, has taught us 


that 
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that we, with our friends who embarked in the 
ſame cauſe, ſhould make a prudent uſe of our 


well-meant zeal, and commit ourſelves and our 
cauſe to the all wiſe Diſpoſer and Arbiter of all 
affairs, who will be our 5 defence. | 


And we muſt allow, that as in the iſſue, it has 


appeared we have failed, however well-meaning, 


in ſecuring our purpoſe ; it is, therefore, high 


time to withdraw from theſe bickerings to a cloſer 
intimacy with our reſpective profeſſional callings, 
and uſeful walks in life, where a due application 


to buſineſs will more effectually do thoſe abuſes 
away, and, moſt probably, better ſecure to us 


the moderate gratifications of reaſonable men, 


than any other ſteps we are at preſent, either 
enabled or authorized, from our own arrange- 


ments, to adopt. 


And although we have felt ourſelves rather 
harſhly treated, yet it would be beneath our 
profeſſions of philanthropy, which ought to bear 
healing under its wings, to hurt our friends, or 


* 


the public, without ſecuring to them the great 
object before us: — yes, we will deſiſt a while at 


leaſt, 
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1 
leaſt, fearing that a violent line of conduct, 
ſhould, in the nice balance of unbribed truth, 
be reprobated as a vindictive ſpirit of retaliation; 
and we muſt take care, leſt a new ſet of prin- 
ciples be ingrafted upon our old ſtock of patri- 
otiſm . and how dare we venture to fay,. that 


ſelfiſhneſs, rancour, and ambition may not en- 


groſs our affections, and drive us to dangerous 
lengths ? | | 8 


Indeed, "WS vicious, theſe pt limbs of 
the ſtate, would afford us a wide field to range 


in —yes, we muſt yet repeat, we diſcern govern- 


ment errors, which we ſtill contend ought to be 
meliorated ; but we will now deſiſt, left by agi- 
tating the chafed ſpirits of the people, we do a 
public evil, by endangering the tranquillity of 
the nation, entail much harm; and inſtead. of 


ſecuring peace and reform „and abating diſtur- 


bances and riots, we ourſelves unfortunately 
become the cauſe of them; and thus by an im- 


prudent patriotiſm, we may ſtand on record, 


after our beſt exertions, as the ill-fated inſtru- 


ments of hurting thoſe very men, whoſe intereſts 


have fo frequently engaged our attention. 
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This would be rue patriotiſm !—This would by 
all parties merit a monument of aſe, with this 
_ ATIVE | 


e Here lie in peaceful abodes the Remains of 
true Patriots, and honeſt Men, who had it much | 
af heart to render uſeful ſervices to the lower, 
whom they thought oppreſſed claſs of their coun- 


trymen ; ; but rather than try dangerous experi- 
ments at the expenſe of the public tranquillity, 
and embark 3 in a diſaſtrous enterpriſe, they pru- 


dently deſiſted, judging it better that ſome evils 
ſhould attach to probationers, whoſe very hap- 
pineſs grows out of, and is enhanced by trials 
(but not by wanton oppreſſion) than a whole 


nation ſhould be thrown into an uproar.” e 
821 2 1179 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that in taking up ; the | 
intereſts of the lower defcriptions of men, a man 
diſplays great fortitude; neither would I have 
dared to have offered an amendment to abilities 
mich ſuperior, 1 believe, to my own, did 1 not 


wiſh well to the poor, whom, yet, I muſt remark, 


it is no finall difficulty to gratify ; and had I hot 


myſelf more than once engaged i in active, and'T 


844 * * truſt, 
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truſt, uſeful ſervices for their welfare, beyond a 


poſſibility of injuring any party, I ſhould moſt 
likely, but with difficulty, have been induced to 
come forward in this exigency, and offer my 
humble remarks to the candid attention of all 
parties, whom it is as well my duty, as inclina- 
tion and intereſt to wiſh well; and, indeed, it 


would be no ſmall gratification to witneſs a total 


dereliction of party-ſtrife and party-names, and 


to ſee a cordial philanthropy pervade, and, as it 


were, electrify the breaſt of every honeſt man. 


With this view, I wiſh to intimate, we ſhould 
e extremely cautious how we addreſs the 
feelings and paſſions of men; neither ſhould we 
ſo induſtriouſly ſtep forward to argue any claſs of 
people into a harſh opinion of their ſtations or 
comforts in life (for this, in the firſt inftance, 
makes them unhappy) many of whom being, we 
truſt, engaged in a virtuous ſtruggle, ſhould 
rather be erected by applauſe, for this way of 
conducting themſelves, than diſcouraged.— For 
virtus and vice being at perpetual enmity, and 
watching each other's paſſes and movements, 
poor frail mortals have, along with the moſt 
* alutary 
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ſalutary preſcriptions from the great 
us all, ſtill further need of conſolation and cor- 
dials to ſweeten the bitters of life, and invigorate 
them in the virtuous and manly contention. 


cat .of 


. | E 


Why then ſhould we thus labour to diſhearten 
each other? and wliy ſhould we thus unnerve the 
energy of the ſoul ? Should the ſcantineſs of 
wages be inſiſted upon, which, from the preſent 
enbancement of proviſions, it is, I fear, in too 
many inſtances but fair to admit ; (but let us hope- 
for better times—ſce peace approaching !) yet we 
are told able artificers, and laborious active men 
can, in general, reſort to valuable reſources, and 
earn good wages. But we ſhould not forget to 
put into the oppoſite ſcale, the many peculiar and 
permanent advantages, which the many, either in 
their own, or in the perſons of their children, or 
friends, are conftantly enjoying from the liberality 
and charity of this great city and kingdom at large. 
We thould not, I ſay, forgetſuch later, and glori- 
ous acts of Charity, as are patronized by the rich, 
the great, and other worthy characters ſuch 
acts, accompanied with thoſe of a more ancient 

eſtabliſhment, 


** 
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etablichment; 46 Will ennoble the Britiſh nan 
to'the latefl — Pane” eng 


3 Wen a appear not ſufficiently attentive to dif 
E |  eriminate character and worth fi rom a falſe claim 
4 to both; and thus, by a tina ure of prejudice, 
4 | which introduces the ſame deluſion into the men- 
tal, as the jaundice does into the viſual optic, 
ö betray ourfetves into miſtakes, 'and a too cenſo- | 
rious temper of mind, Which, it is contended = 
1 once again, is not only unfair, but, in ſuch a city 
q as London, dangerous in the extreme, particu- 
: 3 larly in theſe days of ebullition : being cn 
1 apprized how perilous, and how infamous it 

3 would be to hazard the ' public bind f 
; admiring true pat riotifm,” or even moderate ad- 
5 yances to it, and rational freedom; but alarmed 
1 at the too animated harangues o fauguinary 
. | dechimers (where i is the man of that happy tem- 
| 4 perature who can, in the-true ſpirit of Philoſophy, 
4 bid—<« Thus far ſhalt thou go,—and no further * 


Fatriotiſm itſelf has erred, and may yet err) L 
deem it a duty, after being cheered by the aites 
of my friends, and erected. with reaſonable views; 


b to ſtep forward, and with openneſs and ind 
q (WTO D a | bold 
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hold the mirror in a more pleaſing direction; 


( 20 ) 


and, while I crave the attention of all deſcriptions 


of men, I will endeavour, conſiſtently with truth, 


to do away ſome parts of the uncomely propor- 


tions, which appear moſt prominent in the great 


portraiture, the very. beauties of which are en- 


neee. . 


6) 


I mean ip by a in this a range. of. 
controverſy, to which a diſengaged hour invited 


me, and ſay, * Would we but turn our attention 


from wavering Proteus-like politics, to facts preg . 
nant with grandeur, regiſtered in legible charac - 
ters in Heaven, — yes, to the many ennobling and 
permanent eſtabliſhments of this great, ſhall 1 
add,—this rich—this yet glorious Metropolis, and 
of the. kingdom at large, we could not well. fail 


to reverence at once, molt of the conſlituent 
parts of our happy conſtitution, and great indi- 


vidual worth, the living pillars of this conſtitu - 


tion, —the King and his Parliamenis.— Les, who 


can behold the, bofpitals,, the infirmories, the 
ehlumt, the elms-houſes? Who that has not 


forgotten the two late great ſubſcriptians; ſet an 
foot *. the avowed deſign of comſorting, and 


removing 


WF 
2 


l 
removing the wants of, thoſe who were ready to 
poriſh; not tea mention the repeated donations 
which the bleſſed hand of munificence continues 
to pour into the lap of the indigent, would not 
men of eee e invectivres? 


{6 ies we admit the kes of this. 
concluſion,” but an inveſtigation after political 
truths, | after rational freedom, and our wiſhes for 
a'poliey on a fairer and broader baſis, bid us look 
rates us from the great object which we have a 
nearer view of, and after which we have been 
long and conſtantly purſuing.—CGo on, ſay-we; 
and proſper, if it be the work of Heaven! But, 
mark] the heart of man is very deceitful, even 
to him that ſhould be its maſter! How . often do 
we go off in purſuit of one object, and end with 
another } It is no new thing to aim at popularity 
through a thirſt after ambition ! How often, too, 
| have we hugged and repeated the laudable with; 
O] were but our wants ſupplied, and our hopes 
cheriſhed; and were we but in poſſeſſion of fo 
much, or ſo much! A . us 
not ſatisfied!ꝰ | 4 
51 2 But 
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1 Bit to return to che picture Which I was drawe 
f Z ing, ,—nay, rather which is already drawn, and 
4M only waits to be handſomely preſented -I fay 
| then, ſhew me the man, — the fellow, I mean; 
2 who can ſeaſt upon the national-honour diſplayed = 
| throughout the Britiſh empire, in the numerous 
inſtances of chirity-/chvols, particularly thoſe i of 
the laſt eſtabliſhment,” which ſcem to human ap- 
pearance the laſt great effort of. rational advances 
in that way,—I mean the Sunday-ſchools, ; which 
ſland forth on the Sabbath-days, as pictures ſet in 
gold upon galleries, the delight of men, the ada 
miration of angelt, and without emotion, can 
be content to brook the cenfiites of thoſe, who 
employ more than common induſtry in expoſing, 
what may not perhaps improperly be termed our 
uieaſt fide, but ate not generòus enbugh to point 
out to thoſe ignorant of nature, in What manner, 
arid by what channels, the overflowings of the 
Ocean ſwell the tivers,/ and how the rivers com- 
municate their friendly ſireams; [though not ſeen 


by every one, to the moſt diſtant brooks; but 
give evidence of their intentions to influence tho 
weak and haſty concluders, and Prejudice the 
partially, informed. | "1 eib 360 

„ Now 


1 
121 
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4 Now, as neither the principals nor their adhe- 
7 — rents have had a long round of experience to de- 
1 | eide upon the eligibility of amendments, which a 1 A 
| delufive novelty too oſten invites us to careſs, we | 
1 will decline being tedious, and paſs on with re- 1 
marking, although we were, ſome time ago, | ; 
| flattered by a great political reformer,* with his | 
ample proviſions for age and youth; yet would he 
but have informed himſelf how much the active 
| ſinew of induſtry was daily at ſtretch on the one 
L hand, and what reſources are drawn from the 


opulent and charitable on the other, for the hu- 
mane purpoſe of pillowing the head and alle- 


viating the wants of the former ; and how wiſh- | | 4 9 
fully the ſons of ſcience, awakened by the muni- | [ | 


ficence of individuals, as well as animated, I truſt, 


with the beſt proſpects and ſentiments of their 


own, were and are {till ready to welcome the ig. 
norant and unlettered to their ſchools of informa- 
4 tion and good manners: he here, at leaſt, with 
thoſe of later date, who appear too deeply tinc- 
tured with the ſame principles, allured by the 
awtul voice of truth, modifying their ſentiments, 


N ; M Paine. | 
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and changing their language, might find a fruit 
ful ſabjeR for admiration and praiſe ! 


And it would be well, would thoſe who poſſeſs 
able abilities, have the good ſenſe to employ 
them rather in abating, than in fermenting the 
paſſions and affections of their weaker brethren... 


And if the generous ſons of Britain have not 
begun at the right end of the queſtion, to intro- 
duce their children to the moſt complete modes of 
happineſs, by inſtructing their ignorant—yes, by 

giving them the bread of life, —piritual food; and 

taking by the hand the outcaſts and the moſt 
abandoned of the earth, and conſequently open - 
ed a door to rational and probationary freedom 
for the riſing generation: then we here, at leaſt, 
diſclaim all pretenſions to a fair way of collecting 
truth through a-rational medium. Do you judge 
me an enemy to the great cauſe of Liberty? By no 
means; I am, moſt certainly, as deeply intereſted 
as the warmeſt advocates for it, if rational Liberty 
be their object; but I would rather that we made 
a good uſe of that liberty which we now enjoy to 


C tolerable extent, than arrive, at our joint ex- 
penſe 


„ 

penſe and loſs, through carnage, at a greater de- 
gree of what not a few may miſcal liberty, and 
which we might—moſt probably, abuſe, and thus 
turn to our ſhame what we meant for our honour 
and happineſs; which unfortunate miſapplication of 
things is much to be lamented; and I would gladly 
_ perſuade myſelf, by this way of reaſoning, by this 
mediating method, I ſhall, in the end, prove its 
Aachen advocate, 


Would we but turn our attention to the great 
purpoſes of the Sunday ſchools only, under due 
regulations, and would we but contemplate with 
compoſure the great deſign which is in ſome for- 
wardneſs under the auſpices of the Rev Rowland 
Hill, Doctor Haweis, the Rev. 
other worthy characters, which is meant to tranf- 


Piercy, and 


plant the irradiating beams of the Goſpel to one of 
the moſt ſouthern quarters of the globe, benighted, 


in the full effulgence of a powerful natural ſun, de- 


prived of rational freedom, and the day ſpring from on 
high—we could hardly reſiſt exclaiming, theſe 
are confefſedly great objects, objects more en- 


nobling than thoſe which we are ſo eagerly in 
purſuit of; — theſe are glorious days indeed, with 
wy E alt 
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all our abuſes | There is juſt cauſe for us to tread 
warily. We value our native land too much ta 
hazard dangerous experiments ;—the land of gene- 
Tous impulſes, and rational improvements. The 


day too is faſt approaching when a remedy wall, 


by direction of his Majeſty, be applied to our 


greateſt grievance, — this monopolixing mean ſpirit, 
which grinds the face of the poor, and the induſ- 


trious mechanic, and drives them to concert vio- 


lent expedients, Neither let the poor, amidſt the 
many ſubſtantial privileges they enjoy, which in- 
deed. they are apt to fecl leſs ſenſibly from their 
preſent preſſures, be drawn from their habits of 
induſtry: to decide upon the fate of one of the 
fineſt empires in the world. They are not equal 
to form a rational judgment in thoſe impor- 
tant affairs.—Ves, as politicians and arbiters of 


affairs, they are, it is too doubtful, unequal to 


the charge of an empire ſo diverſified in its inte- 
reſts, and which holds intercourſe with ſuch a 
variety of diſtant nations; ; and ſhould, therefore, 


give eyery due and charitable allowance to thoſe 


upon whom the important truſt devolves, who, 


it is juſt to admit, are far from infallible! As 
citizens at large, the middle « claſs, and the poor 


of 
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f Every deſtription, claim; and are entitled to | 
every mark of due attention from their ſuperiors, | 
whoſe wants are ſupplied by their joint induſtry. | \ 
And it would, I am perſuaded, argue a great 
mare of prudence and tenderneſs, were men more 
cautious in their expreſſions, and leſs earneſt in 
their endeavours to put thoſe hearty, though, too 
often,” improvident ſouls, out of temper with 
their humble and uſeful occupations, to which 
their own inclinations have drawn, and their 
duty ſubmitted them. 
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Great folks, well fed, well cloathed, and nur- 
tared in the ſunſhine. of life, amidſt eaſe, diſ- | 
tinctions, and honours, are too apt, we fear, to | * 4 
preſume upon what is accidental, and not real 
merit; but a nice obſerver will, by noticing, find 
that this falſe-eſtimating ſpirit of things, this miſ- 1 
placed notion, runs through the ſeveral ranks of 'Y 
men: a thirſt after precedency and prerogative g | | 
commences with the cottager, runs through num- 
berleſs gradations, and terminates but in the 

#hrone, It is in the throne, however, precedency 

and prerogative fit with the beſt grace. 


Sa . But 
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mY to come up more cloſely to the drift of 
my deſign: we own the temper of the poor has, 


in no ſmall degree, during this laſt year, been 
put to the teſt ; and it would, I dare venture to 


contend, have been very pleaſant, and a ſubject 
of fincere joy to every honeſt and unbribed heart, 


if matters could have been ordered otherwiſe. 


But would we but make a calm ſtand here, and 
recollect how much money has been ſubſcribed, 
at no long intervals, by the bounty of individuals, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of relieving the indigent, 
we might infer, and that moſt fairly, that theſe 
diſpenſations and trials (evils I dare not call them) 
Have, in a greater or leſs proportion, fallen upon 
the rich and great, but more particularly upon 
the middle claſs of ſociety, and involved them too 
in the calamity, as in a common vortex. And as 
far as I am able, by retroſpect, and from repeated 
inſtances before me, to collect, I find, by an in- 
verſe ſeemingly paradoxical proportion, more be- 
gets les, and leſs more; that is, the greateſt. 
earners too often feel unhappy in their progreſs 


through life, who having gotten more money than 


prudence, are improvident enough, in their days 


of profuſion and ination, to make a ſacrifice of 


* 
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both at once; thus, by this imprudent conduct, 
this quitting the poſt of honour in common life, 
the laborious. poor, alas! too often arrive at, or 
are rather driven into that bleaky port of miſery 
which makes the moſt courageous abjeA ! Is his 
Majeſty, are the rich, or any one elſe, to be 
blamed for this? And, on the other hand, lefs 
carnings, well huſbanded, prove in the end abun- 
dantly ſufficient for the little purpoſes of a narrow 
ſphere of uſeſul actions, and of a virtuous life.— 
Les, it is upon ſuch a theatre as this, thouſands, 
may we hope, by demeaning themſelves peace- 
ably under difficulties and under little oppreſſions, 
by bearing the yoke, and taking up the croſt, 
have treaſured up for themſelves the moſt durable 
riches! Thus it is not all gold that glitters.— 
When we ſee a man of this model, from no great 
earnings, eat the bread of thankfulneſs, with tem- 
perance by his ſide, and quench his thirſt within 

the bounds of moderation, who accounts little 
preſſures no other than ballaſt to his veſſel, which 
often wants a proper weight to keep her from 
heeling, and becoming the ſport of the contend- 
ing elements; we behold a ſubject of praiſe; and 
this man ſhould, I think, rather be animated with 
15 | rational 


1 

 fafional conſolation, than allured from his hutni- 
ble tracts of induſtry, to intermeddle in matters 
far beyond his homely: and weak apprehenſions. 


It is inſiſted that the Negro flaves experience a 
leſs fevere bondage than the laborious poor of 
this city and iſtand. Now, I humbly contend, 
that hope (to name nothing elſe) being at the 
bottom, the great ſpring of action, has, by far, a 
fuller ſcope with our countrymen, ſince they in 
general reap the fruits of their extraordinary exer- 
tions. More work, more wages The heavier 
the load, the better the porterage. And hefe F 
zudge that it will not be impertinent to come 
nigher the mark, by putting the queſtion, is it 
reaſonable that the mere labourer, whoſe wages 
are certain, and who has little or nothing at ſtake, 
.fhould ſhare in precarious profits in fo ample a 
degree as might, at firſt fight, be expected, when 
we conſider that his employer is the adventurer, 
who moſt likely has been at conſiderable expenſcs 
in putting the wheel in motion, which gives 

bread to thouſands, and who is perpetually riſk- 
ing, and, of courſe, his profits ſhould be ſuch as 
will enable him to cope with a number of ha- 
2 1 5 zards ? 
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zards:? This, we truſt, is not an irrational way 
of accounting for the ſeemingly great diſpropor- 
tion that reigns in the world between the labourer 
and his employer. And may I be permitted to 


hazard a remark, which, I hope, will convey a 


moderate degree of conviction to the chafed ſpirits 
of the lower claſs of ſociety, which is this : the 


reaſon why they, under the preſent great prefſure, 


do not experience an advance of wages, propor- 
tioned to the enhanced price of the neceſſaries of 
life, may, with ſome plea of juſtice, be this ; 
- .otbat many of their employers, themſelves, feel 
this dearneſs of proviſions bearing ſo hard upon 
them, that, with ſome defalcations in trade, they 

too begin to cry out ; ſo that this grievance is be- 
come a common one, excepting the avaricious 
few, with their monopolizing brethren—theſe ſons 
of unrighteous mammon, who grow rich at the ex- 
penſe of their brethren—grow rich, ſaid I, —nay, 
grow poor, at the expenſe of thoſe who diſclaim 
all tender ties and relationſhip with men of this 
ſtamp, whole petty ſelf-intereſts mean certainly ta 
lord it over us, and have made them forget that 
we were not born for our/ekves alone, but for our 
bounty. And if they ſtill have a thirſt after mono- 
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polipng—let them open the enraged locks of 
their groaning granaries, and thus become 
truly rich by monopoliſing—nay, rather by en- 
groſſmg the afſections of thoſe around them. 
This would be a triumph, indeed, beyond the 
power of the narrow, ſelf-intereſted, old-fa- 
ſhioned, monopoliſing ſpirit, ever to attain! 
This is worthy a ſerious thought, 


i now beg leave to obſerve, as the. poor, im- 
provident fouls ! whoſe cauſe claims every due 
attention and indulgence, on account of this 
trying occaſion, —this yet enhanced price of the 
neceſſaries of life, too often prove the worſt œco- 
nomiſts; now would but the monopoliſis turn libe- | 
ral, (which is not impoſſible) or the rich and the 
charitable continue, as lately, to ſtep forward as | 
their faithful almoners, in the day of diftreſs; 
what expedient can, I alk, be adopted more 
laudable to themſelves, and more beneficial to 
the improvident, who is next door to the indi- 
gent? Is not this a good and prudent way of 
paying up their arrears in wages, if there were 
any? Is not this a grand ſalvνjõ,0 Is it not here 
ound and Chriſtian policy ? Is not this a goad 
thrift⸗ 
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| id er which ſends forth revenue without 
putting aught into it? What /cheme or what 
routine is preferable to this? I repeat it —it is 
not all gain that is pocketed. Add to this— 
there are good and regular proviſions ſecured ta 
poor objects by the laws in ordinary, and eyen 
in ſome extraordinary caſes, ſhould they be ſo 
unſortunate as to fink under their burthens in 
the great warfare of life: : and if the beneficent 
hand, of Charity reagh itſelf out in the day of 
want, and in unforeſcen preſſures, is not this 
highly meritorious? And does not this too lay 
open, a fine field for charity and humanity 19 
| range in! which being not fettered, in all in- 
ſtances, this way delight themſelves in doing 

good, agreeably to the generous impulſes of the 
heart,, beyond the letter of the national lays ! 
and by | this ayenue left open, are they enabled 
to give ſolid proofs of their ſuperior merits. And 
who will not ſay, when, he views the objects 
| with the, eye of reaſon, that this will ſecure ſuch 
a trumph in common life as it is not in the 
power of the vidor, decked with laurels in his 
triumphant car, to command! By ſuch mild but, 
powerful weapons, may, a man gain unfading per 
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s "Of 1 E y ou whoſe diffuſive charity has learnt 
to low, 2 Aid iin unknown, "and, perhaps, 
unworthy ob Bects fill f may you enjoy the ſmiles 
of Heaven ! may ; Four Fladſome Rorthioufes 
never fail; and ful, as your wealth increaſes, 


may your views grow mi extended. your Hu- 
manity, more "OT dere es, be Kind td the 
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And may you who a are in the dawn of huma- 
nity, charity and generous impulſes, preſs for- 
ward with a manly career, and 'in this greateſt 
and molt. laudable of a” rivalſhips, tale the 
lead, or, at leaſt, bear company, and take a 
part in 0 this  ennobling firi dre. | e 
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; It has long been your triumph, ye \geherous 

Britons, but particularly [ addreſs you, ye libe- 
2 ral 


64 
ral ſons of this great Metropolis, to make the 
poor comfortable. Still go on by your una- 
bating kindneſſes, and ſuperior opportunities, to 
give tlie ſureſt teſts of an enlarged ſoul! Hea- 
ven will reſtore ſeven- fold! 5 
Ar © O35 511 
And ye * the a return I hear your ge- 
nerous benefactors claim, is fimply Zhis:—Be 
gruteſul; be not ' forgetful ! (What ! wouldſt 
thou=eouldt thou dare to ſtab the generous 
heart? Of Heavens!—Monſtrous ingratitude!) 
Whoever wiſhes to have benefactors upon eaſier 
terms than theſe, deſerves to forfeit them? 


Jam perſtiaded it wilt not be foreign to my 
argürdent to ftats, as it borders upon the truth, 

would but Parties lay up in ſtore the earnings of 
their days of manly vigour, before they enter 
into engagements for life, they would, beyond a 
doubt, ſee their future Proſpecis, in their advances 
on the axe of the world, open with a different 
view; ant wear a more gladſome complexion: 
did" chilgren With this proviſion of their pa- 
rents; inſteadt of being what they have been ra- 
au you Hthly called u my; would then, 


F 2 we 
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we hops, 5 1 _ an rig 1 be -a _ 
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Here I am inclined to open a freſh: field and, 
wide range for animadverſion, from: hearing thoſe 
engines called curſed inflruments,—thoſe means, 
Which, while we. lament, we are, by a,painful 
neceſſity. too often obliged - to employ, as our 
dernier gort, in vindicating our common ho- 
nour, in aſſerting our common rights, and in 
ſecuring to ourſelves. and. poſterity one common 
and deareſt intereſt. But we do not, from what 
I have heard, take up our time in reptohating in 
pointed language the very barbarous and doubly 
unnatural uſe our kind and fans ewtatte neigh- 
bours, the French, have been pleaſed to make 
of theſe dreadful. inſtruments. We only appear 
0 act inconſiſtentlx- Ve, I ſuppoſe, killed 
their Sovereign e provoked the war. In our 
purſuing after, and in the eſtabliſhment of pop 
lar Liberty, rational Liberty too often. falls Pro- 
ſtrate, and becomes the great ſacrifice;! O Li. 
 berty /—enchanting ſound! we are all aiming ta 
approach, and engraſp thee, though pot quite, 


uma the ſame medium. This makes us vio: 
lent: 


A. 


- 


CT) 
lent: it is this that makes us unlooſe the hitherto 
pleafing bonds of brotherly love. O] might 
we, the friends of both parties, adviſe, let each 
give ground a little; draw a line; look friendly; 
ſhake hands; and loft be all party names for 
ever in one common ee 


* 
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vi e edi the-prayer of 


thy humble although unworthy votaryß! 01 


ſend us rf with" mex _— her mn 
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Whoſe en * not, 10 their ſober» mo- 
ments, revolt at the flaughter of his fellow- 
creatures, and at the horrors of war; which 
great infliction is, no doubt, ſent 14 Divine 


Permiſſion as a en corrective? roi 
, + T9. T 44644 1.78 1 
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What heart, too, Bee not ſympathize, in its 
more feeble blaze of humanity, with all philan- 
hrophts, In in this painful—this fatal neceſſity— 
but, we afk, What experience has not taught us 
that we will not draw the cord tighter, by ſlack- 
ening the ſinews of the very neceſſity itſelf, and 
thus inglotiouſly divert our proweſs from the 
finely means of redreſs. This is 5 our bo- 
AT ſors 
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ſos needleſsly open—tliis is keeping our fwords 
drawn in the face of an enraged foe, without 
teaching them moderation, and without ſerving 
our corntty—this is drawing reſources from our 
fellow- citizens, without ſecuring to them the 
| bleſſings of a permanent aud henetrable peace? 


We muſt not ſtand inactive and careleſs, my 


brave countrymen, but particularly you Who 
have called Heaven to witneſs your higher obli- 
gation to ſerve your King ant your Coumiry. We | 
do not miſtruſt your fidelity and allegiance, ye 
brave /oldiery ! and, therefore; : dare not offend 
you, by, telling you how to: anſwer thoſe Who 
may be diſſoyal enough to aim at corrupting 
you. There, indeed, is a painful ſuſpenſe 
where moderation itſelf is puzzled in the al- 
ternative But action, my fellow-citizens, is re- 
quired—we. muſt reſort to cxpedients. It is 
worthy our attention, that vigorous meaſures, 
although we. cannot. deny that they draw. yall 
train of expenſes along with them, have rarely 
failed in bringing our affairs ſooneſt to a favour- 
able iffue, and in mooring our veſſel in the ha- 


ven of defirable repoſe, andi in opening a free, 


and, moſt probably, a freſh, avenue, to, a; rich 


FORO com- 


1 A 


commercial; haryeſt which is communicated. by 
different channels to all the various ranks, of 


men, a 1 : ine 


And muſt I, in this place, beg leave to turn 
to the inattentive and the badly -informed 7 and 
ſay, When ye behold the active Sons of Com- 
merce bid their veſſels ſwell their ſails, plough 
the briny deep, buffat the ſwelling ſurges, and 
convey our ſuperfluities to ſoreigu -climes, and 
import uſeful merchandiſe; when ye behold in- 
dividuals, aſter, or even amidſt the claſhing of 
weapons. and the din of war, ſpurred to action 
from private views, awake to new liſe, and more 
liberal ſentiments, and employ ſuitable means of 


acquiring wealth —it is then ye may account for 


many of the moſt uſeful and ennobling eſta- 
bliſhments of the great metropolis, and other 


places of the kingdom it is nen ye may fect 


your comſorts ſpringing from the ſucceſs of pri- 
vate advenfurers—it is hen, too, ye ſee the 
Conſtitution itſelf grow more formidable; and 
from the greatneſs of the one, fee! the feourity 
of the other. How happy, then, and, indeed, 
a Nn ought” we to be at the 
bares | W 


on Dotter 


eit that epithet which cow,ards like to aſſume, - 
the epithet rave; and, at the ſame time; tamely re- 


60 
thou ught, in its due extent tent! Is not this à ſubject 


that challenges at once our admiration: _ | 


praiſe ! 


Hefe let us make a judicious pauſe, and 
go om further remarking Let Truth, who is 
4 nehr relation to ſound Policy, when embar- 
rafſed; employ a double degree of energy, un- 
furl her canvas, and bear us ate ins 
"_ tide of GY elements. % Nαο 


eb 


Es mall We lone inferior to the Sts Ri 
mans} who; in the very face of the greateſt im- 


the Galli eee n nay, aniid the 


baughtyand-.almaſtwincredible-Ttnides of Anni- 
bal, thatdworn enemy of the Romans, through 


wounds; andi through defeats, roſe. greatly ſupe- 
rior tothe greateſt: idiſaſters, excepting thoſe in- 
trodũced by their on diſſenſions, and their own 
folly, What! ſhall we fall proſtrate in the 
hour of this painful trial, and thus, at laſt, for- 


ſign #thexenlarged views and ane af this 
elifauortt | great 
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great commercial nation, which grows great and 
rich from well-fou ght battles, and from honour- 


able peace. Whenever we loſe fight of this 
ꝓublic object, this great national good which 


grows out of good policy, it is then the meridian 


blaze, the boaſted honour of BRITA LR 3 
40 wane, and ceaſes to cheer. 


Here we make bold to obſerve to ſanguine 
politicians, we are not without our apprehen- 
ſions, that were they let looſe in the wide field 
of meliorization, they would, upon trial, find 
no ſmall difficulty and embarraſſment, when 
they came to mark the boundary of nice diſcri- 
mination; and the reformers, though great in 
the habits of declaiming, would feel puzzled 
what" rout to purſue in the painful "intricacies 
of political labyrinths, and multiform arrange- 
ments -in uniting, in a tolerable degree, jarr- 
ing intereſts, and ſocial RY by the bonds 
of 5 | 


- } { 


Had I not myſelf ſeen, and too often, alas! 


experienced confuſion upon a theatre, almoſt 


a million times leſs than this, I ſhould have 
N | G been 
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been drawn but with difficulty into this cooler, and, 
I truſt, this reaſonable way of thinking and ar 
guing.— This mode of e truth otwopn 
the extremes. _ al yak! e 
1 ery too, how many years the French 
(whom ſome of us are almoſt inclined to copy) 
have been at bloody work, and a thouſand times 
atloggerheads in their tumultuous aſſemblies, and 
| a thouſand times puzzled. i in, re-making, mending, 
| ew and dreſling their political clock, and re-tuning 
5 their, I think they call it, political organ. It had 
been more artificer- like, I think, had they either 
learned to make a new clock, or dreſs the old 
one, before they had nt it in pieces. 


| Now ee 2 * apt * conchids 
that deranged- politics, like deranged animal 
| functions, introduce a melancholy train of evils 
and maladies, which none but the Great State- 
phyſician from above can remedy! And, per- 


haps, for want of this timely appeal to that 
Being, who can confound the wiſdom of. the 
die, and defeat the firatagems of the c. afty, doe, 
not to ſay che French, have experienced unex- 


Lf, | „„ pected 
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peed and heavy diſaſters, from coming in hoſtile 
contact with this wafping nation, which has ſo oſten 
laid heavy taxes upon brave induſtribus Britons. ' 
Tes, "the French—the Perfidious French have wan- 
tonly heretofore”provoked' to war have ſoaked 
Aud fattened te'blufhing' and glitted Continent 
with their own brave fellows, and braver Britiſh 
youths. — They have repeatedly taxed” us, by 
hr us to proſecute vigorous ineaſuzes, wWhielr 
de brouf ght diſtteſs and err burtHeris Upon us. 
tu Weigh nis "remart.—But let us not grow 
too Warm or hoftile to the views of thoſe, who 
Wah engaged, we truſt, in a virtuous frug- 
gte. et we have to lament theſe dreadful reforts, 
and muſt deprecate ſuch Wan + 


But to return lt is, in ſhort} and in fact, no 
common fhare of prudence, that muſt de unre” 
mittingly exereiſed to keep an intereſts alive—alt 
parties in countenance, and thus. aim'at gratifying 
ſelftſhneſs, and at deafenifig the clamors arifing” 
from il-temper and party-rancotir;—Neither i is it 
poſſible, in the preſent poſture of the human 
heart, nor is it neceflary. © city that is buils 
on à hill cannot be hid.” This true remark, 
G 2 | 
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his it ought 4o be. 6 Fimyleting ,menee'e to the 


great, and elgvated,, thould lead us to exe 

extreme; candor and warineſs in our cenſures. 
2 Jade et- ahl Fre- eminence e i 
moving nigh gr, within | their own ſphere. And 


F 


Who can divine what baneful influences may not 
be ſhed around us, ſhould Time, on his fleating 
axis, pring two. primary comets into contact: or 


eren ia fingen and /econdary one. It is here, 
; ana, like the radiant beams of the ſun, was 


meant to, diffuſe. his ſuperior heat and ſplendor, 
and make the feebler planets hide their diminiſhed 
heads. Nis removes the planetary Arife—This 
quaſhes the. rvalſhip of. the grandes. lun Derg 


* Men, having | paſſions and prejudices to combat, 


are often too. ſanguine, often, cenſorious, fre- 
qyent]y impatient, frequently, unſtable and un- 


reaſonable bs in; the midſt of the ſunſhine of peace, 
—yeſce war : Whe nwe feel. the woeful eſſects of 


war, we ehe for Peace We blame our 
TT are — | 
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If we attend to parties, all parties, it is too 

doubtful; err in a certain degree, are extravagant, 
bounding beyond the mark, Now ſome having 
got the lead of others in the outſet of liſe, ftom 
accident, as to themſelves, will of courſe, make 
a virtue of the ſtruggle in the day of competition 
ſor precedeney, and hardly recede from their firſt 
poſition; being iiittenched behind charters and 
privilggas.— This indeed is-natural—we may ex- 
pect it we all are ſelfiſh. Tbe rich and the greats 
upon whom the poor n. to depend, and are 
not unfrequently nurtured by their foſtering hands 
im the day of diftreſs, forgettul of the nice reci- 
procity of the ſocial compact, may, it is not 
improbable; inſiſt upon too great a portion of 
 pregedency. | Add to this, they may, now and 
then, appear arrogant, and ſometimes may bear 
down hard upon us. But dare we, on our parts, 
declare that we have not made a rod for our own 
backs; or, at e eee ſome * of this 
ns Fil Non: D een 2801 


Thus ,a ak Mes (hit ugs, a 
what we account leſs ſo, amidſt, bleflings| and, 


afflictions, amidſt calms and tempeſis, amidſt the, 


ſummers 
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farmers and winters of life, let bus, my brave 


countrymen, each keep his poſt of honour (avaunt 
the intruding rebel thought!) colle& the great 


engines of the ſoul—defend the fortreſs—yes, of 


two evils, may I adviſe, let us chooſe the leſs ;. 


nor may we, while buſied in eſtabliſhing a ne 


order, in men, manners, and things, and ain: 
ing at bettering our own, and tlie fortune of the 


public, miſs the mark; nor fruſtrate the great 


aim, n . 14 958 Hs % 159g 
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It muſt, however 12 de . that great 
credit was due” to the peaceable' demeanor of 


thoſe” who, "ſome weeks ago, aſſembled in the 


vicinity of the Metropolis (may they keep ſtable 
to, nor loſe fight of, their dn profeſſions, nor- 


urge meaſures beyond the bounds ef due ſubor- 
dination) although 1 could not help thinking, 
the language of the ſpeakers was tinctured with” 


rather too much gall, and over copious with its 


torrent of aſperſions. This, moſt likely, is one 
of the laſt reſorts to men in extremities. And men 


too, unde himating views and impreſſions, are 
not always, 1 may we remark, under their own con- 


wh urter inflammatory expreſſions, 
intgrt | which 


ta) 


= which cooler moments diſclaim and correct. A 


man may be extravagant in a good cauſe. We 
ſhould then be modeſt and temperate in our 


harangues, and in our appeals to the people, who 
too often ceaſe, or elſe forget to weigh in a fair 
balance, and duly attend to conſequences; who, 
in general, , are little enabled to arrive at the 
naked truth, from their imperfect way of tracing 
effects to their juſt, cauſes: who are perpetually 
graſping at new objects, if they do but preſent a 
promiſing appearance. Let us learn our votaries 
the true modes of happineſs, by each man begin- - 
ning the great work of reform under his own 
roof: this is the right method, we humbly pre- 
ſume, to encompaſs at once, our freedom and our 
happineſs, —Yes—let us turn backwards over the 
leaf, and learn this good leflon—let us learn to 
be grateful. Let thoſe, at leaſt, who ſee their 
own families and relations gladſomely teaſting 


upon the liberality of kind individuals, ſtop their 


mouths, ccaſe their tumulous clamours, and for- 
get not to be grateful.— This is a neceſſary ſtep 
this is moſtly practiſed with ſucceſs. Ves I am 


; | perſuaded, this will. go farther to effect this de- 


ſirable purpoſe, than fiery cxaggerating language 
TY | —it 


4 


T3 
—itwill entitle us to future countenance, and freſh | 
favours; and it would be well would we employ 
due addrefs in winning over by humility, and 
good offices, thoſe whom we are not in A ſituation | 
to overawe by an ill-timed attack, or bend by an 
imperious incivility. And, quitting the ititricate 
leſſons of politics, which, if they make us more 
knowing, render us, not unfrequently; les quiet 
Leffons intricate to the ableſt politicians and 
minifters, and which are far beyond our puny graſp! ! 
(although it be our misfortune that we are too 
many of us become ſmatterers in politics)—ſuch 
leflons, I ſay, as it is too well known, and not 
unreaſonable to admit, will, in the nature of 
things, ever divide and claſh with the bickering 
intereſts' of ſome part of the community, whoſe | 
purkoits, aims, and ends, areat perpetual ftrife :t— 
let us, my brave fellow-citizens, laying aſide 
politics, and avaunting party-ſquabbles, walk 
manfully by, and guard the perſon of our auguſt 
and gracious Sovereign, that great Perſonage 
whom our iſland gladſomely hails, and heartily 
congratilates upon his late happy eſcape from the 
hands of violence; and bear down with manly 
vigour (if neceſſity bids us rally) each man in the 


( 
truly great, becaufe ultimately good cauſe—the 
cauſe: of ſocial peace and bappineſs. And may 
we preſume to preſage, this attack, like the for- 
mer, will preſent another opportunity of ſhew- 
ing to this land, and the neighbouring nations, that 
dur very ſeeming. evils rouſe us to more. deter- 
mined and arduous achievements, and ſerve only 
to attach us more cloſely to our King and Con- 
ſtitution. And, O gracious Sovereign / enthrone 
thyſelf, and continue but to reign in the hearts of 
thy free-born: children, and thy children, though 
infants, will rear a gigantic arm in the defence of 
thy cauſe, and thy ſacred perſon. —And let us, if 
poſſible, root out faction and inaction, the two 
_ deadly enemies of the ſtate: and ſhould our fleets 
ceaſe a while, for the want of a foe, to diſplay 
their valorous achievements, in this diſaſtrous 
reſort to arms : and our arms be, during a tedious 
ſuſpenſion, baffled perhaps tarniſhed, by blend- 
ing intereſts, and joining iſſue, with ſelfiſh 
and perfidious allies—let us at home, at leaſt, 
have the good ſenſe to aim at remedying the 
evil, by ſetting a ſtriking example of ananimily; 


* When s Nicholſon, that miſguided lunatic aimed 
| 1 the royal breaſt. 
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and grow comfortable and happy, perhaps —rieß, 
in ſpite of this ſyſtem of our's, and in ſpite of 
thoſe very laws, which we, forſooth, in vain 
enjoy; and in ſpite of a conſtitution, which we, 
in our over- heated zeal to keep inviolate, muſt ſtep 
warily, left we imprudently and raſhly overthrow. 


But we grow more ſerious' when we' have to 
remark, © Who has not, more or leſs; experi- 
enced in himſelf, this prepoſterous temper of aim- 
ing at regulations in domeſtic and ſocial life, (not to 
mention politics) but has unfortunately neglected 
to begin with himſelf. The old © Nofce teipfum— 
Know rhyſelſ,“ is a fine leſſon, and ſhould never be 
out of date. If this be not a good leffon, and re- 
plete with ſolid fenſe : if inteſtine broils and blood- 
ſhed be preferable to the amiable habits of peace 
and brotherly love ;—if what we have heard, ſeen, 
and felt of this bloody ſyſtem of French reform has 
not proved effectual to teach us moderation, and 
to join in a loyal phalanx: then let the ſober 
claſs of citizens gird on the ſword, and let them 
lead on to violent meaſures, to ſuch meaſures 
as will, no doubt, realize the pleaſing phantom 
to Fry deſeri pron of men, and the golden days 

of 


En 

of atorns, of crabs, and rude ferocity, will, once 
more, gladden the plain, and at the ſame time 
teach us, without the language of rhetoric, to 
{/ve without working, and work without living! 
mere .animal life | unentightened and madorned. 
Hold:—thisis exaggeration—ſay, rather, ſuch mea- 
ſures, alas! as cannot ſail, in the upſhot, to ruin 
individuals, ſhame and deſtroy ourſelves, (and cer- 
tainly no wiſe man would make a wanton facri- 
fice of his life), entail miſery upon our children, 
and thus tarniſh the Britiſh annals with infamy, 
for our ingratitude, to the lateſt poſterity ; who, 
fired with ſhame, and agitated with an honeſt in- 
dignation, cannot reſiſt remarking, © We diſclaim 
being the poſterity of thoſe who thus ungratefully 
repaid thy generous ſons,O ! Britain, for taking 
thy orphans by the hand; för rearing thy zender- 
lings, and couching thy outcafes ; for pillowing the 
head of thy aged, and preventing their wants ; for 
teaching thy ignorant, and reclaiming thy vicious 
and abandoned; for healing thy „i, and curing 
thy wornded; for giving bread to thy hungry ; for 
cloathing thy nated ; for being eyes to thy Blind, 
and feet to thy lame! Glorious—generous un- 
ceſtors l“ | | 
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It is aſked, have the French done this for us ? 
Nay they have taxed us. Will the French do this 
for us ?—Nay, they fiill, in the purſuit of their own 
aggrandizing intereſts, continue to tax us: — Les, 
and by chaining effects to cauſes, and by arguing 

from conſequences, you will find the French too 
| | have been among the cauſes of this enhanced price 
f =. olf proviſions. Will their new ſyſtem bring more 
| healing under its wings—diffuſe a more benign 
aſpect over the face of the world, or open a proſpect 
much more pleaſant and cheering than this which ; 


j Es I have endeavoured to preſent to your view? 
Y | Experience bas not decided. Let us then, not 
as children, be tickled with novelty and fan- 
cies, although it muſt be confeſſed, they often ſet 
in with an impetuous current. I ſeem to hear 


| | poſterity again reſuming the remark, What! had 
H vou, in the very long enjoyment, ungrateful ! 
forgotten the many grand and uſeful monuments 
of Britiſh munificence and liberality? Had you 
then no ho/pitals—no inſirmaries? Were your 
.alms-houſes then unbuilt, or ſhut up? Where 
were your @/y/ums—your numerous. charity- 
ſehoals, theſe moſt uſeful eſtabliſhments ? Where 
pour Sunday-ſchools, the glory of that reign! 
IJ | | the 
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the laſt great work—the work of conſpiring = 
like fouls ! 


We, indeed, ſtand amazed at your baſe ingra- 
titude, while we view you through this ſhameful, 
this humiliating medium, What ! lift the ruffian 
arm againſt your brethren—your fellow-citizens— 
your benefactors ! The price of proviſions was 
great, we read, and own ; but it was a tranſient 
grievance : but theſe are daily—theſe are perma- 
 nent—theſe are ennobling monuments, more laſt- 
ing than braſs, or the ſtately Egyptian pyramids ! 
And were they not the joint donations of the rich, 
the good, and the great? Neither do we find 
that the intereſts of thoſe who had no votes 
(which, we ſce, felt unpleaſant: in the breaſts of 
ſome) were much neglected, or materially in- 
jured, from a want of the univerſal privilege of 
electing members to ſerve in parliament.* 


Contemplating life, as we do, through a longer 
train of experience and precedents than our an- 
ceſtors, we dictate—lt was not meant that inte- 
reſts ſhould not claſh, that a ſameneſs of opinion 


* It is contended univerſal ſuffrage would cut off the growth 
| of, corruption. on : 


and 
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( 54 ) 
and ſentiment ſhould reign equally in every 
breaſt. It was not meant that probationers ſhould 
be put into all the means of happineſs ;—ſhould 
have all the merits of the man and the Chriſtian— 
all the modes of trial and forbearance done away 


but only put to the ordeal, by winnowing it 


through this medium—this, at firſt fight, ſeem- 
ingly chance-medley ſtate. Were it not for this 
economy of Providence, Virtue would then loſe 
her name, or ceaſe to exiſt—would be no more 
uſeful than a ruſty ſword aſlcep in its faithful 
ſcabbard. There would then be a manifeſt defi- 
ciency, and chaſm in the moral agency of the 
world. It is by different modes of acting man grows 
brilliant, or leſs ſo—diſplays the hero, or ſhrinks 
into a coward ; and whilſt he aſſumes the patriot, 


ruins his country; or by a matchleſs effort of well- 
attempered zeal, docs a laudable ſervice to the 


public intereſt, without imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his fellow-citizens. Your wars, we read, 


in this period, were alike, or, perhaps, more un- 
pleaſant, and more diſaſtrous than ſome former con- 


tentions at arms. The American war was, fraught 
with diſgrace and. great loſſes Here we image to 
ourſelves— fathers arming againſt children and 
e levelling the unrelenting tube and blood- 

bound- 


„ 

hound- ſtaunch engines of deſtruction, againſt; 
alas —their parents! But who bade the Freneh 
interfere, aggravate the ſcene, and heighten your 
expenſes, by fomenting the quarrel, and by pro- 
tracting the war? Did they mean to ruin us 
by overloading us with taxes? Woe ſee them 
almoſt ruined—we ſee you growing rich and 
great, from improving at the expenſe of your 

very loſſes. We feel too the merciful names of 

your ſlaughtered ſons appeaſed, when we read 
how vilely their Lerois was inſulted, how baſely 
degraded, and how charitably he died! How 
his grandees were butchered, his nation weltering 
In their gore, and their ſtreets dyed with blood . 
How faction and terror rode at the: helm, and 
over-awed the nation into a ſlaviſh obedience. But 
we read with amazement, diſtracted and ſoeming- 
ly. nerveleſs counſels. protruding active warriors 
into the field of battle, But Terror was the 
watch- word Terror was the order of the day 


Terror bade them fight and Terror made them 


victorious. This proved a critical æra to poor 
generous old Britain! While ſhe was generouſly 
providing for the poor emigrant ſons of France, 
and receiving them into her lap, ſhe was diſcon- 

e certed 
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„ 
certed by foreign diftorted knaviſh politics, which 
baffled all human providence. Fearful and ſelfiſh 
allies bartered their honefty, and their honour ; 
yet EnGLanD, amidſt the great ſacrifices, rode 
out the ſtorm, aroſe with freſh ſplendour, like 
the phænir from her aſhes, and proved great, 
once more, after all her expenſes | Yes, we ſee 


commerce ſpread her canvas — trade flouriſh—a 
nation ſmile, and the rude and diſloyal, changing 


their tone, hail their ſovereign witli God ſave the 


The year 1795, it appears, res a doubly 


trying one: but here we are further inſtructed by 
the impartial pen, thy generous ſons, O ! BRTrA, 
proved the warmneſs of their hearts by an active 


ſympathy. What ample and prudent proviſion 
does not the hiftoric page recount to us, and all 
for the ſole purpoſe of making the poor comfort- 


able, and feeding the hungry with good things ! 


The ftore-houſes of Heaven are never empty'! al- 


though it may not be fit (fo wills an eternally 


wiſe and good Providence !) that they ſhould al- 


ways be open. Who dare fay he has not deſerved 
a check? Who has not miſuſed bleſſings the 


bleſſings 


( 8} 
bleſſings of bread ? Let us then be calm a little 
longer, from a ſenſe of our own unworthineſs, if 
from nothing elſe. Let this conſideration teach 


us to profit from this preſent viſitation and trial, | 


which arouſe the energy of the ſoul, and which 
may ſpring from a complication of cauſes. Hea- 
ven too, no doubt, will, in his good and due 
time, reinſtate us in the ample enjoyment of ſuch 
comforts and ſuch bleſſings as will be moſt fitting 
for our good, and his honour. Plenty of corn 
and plenty of wine are but too apt to ſlacken the 
finews of induſtry—make the induſtrious indo- 
| lent—the indolent wanton, and thus do we, too 
often „ alas! forget the hand that beſtowed them. 
Reaſoning this way, and viewing the preſent ne- 
ceſſity through this medium, ſee us eventually 
improving this into an uſeful lefſon, which may 
inſtruct us how to draw down future comforts, 
and further permanent bleſſings upon us. We 
ſee this obſervation pleaſe the rational—we ſee the 
rational influence the rude, the violent, and leſs 
informed—we ſee the Almighty glorified in the 
day of his wrath, in his more ſevere diſpenſa- 
tions! | 


I ” 


+ as they are, reſign , by way of ſacrifice, to be at 


6 

We blame our kings. If kings were reſponfi- 
ble for the ſometimes fatal conſequences arifing 
from inferior mägiltrates, or their inconſtant ſab- 
jects, who too often decry thoſe very laws, and 
that happy form of government under which 
they might live in peace and plenty, could they 
but make a due eſtimate of ſome painful trials :— 
who would, then, be king ) Who would, then, 
guide the helm? There are ſome advantages fo 
palpable, that we cannot well refiſt feeling them 
pretty diſtinctly. "OO. does not pay willingly 
for a good. road ? Who would not pay to be 
ſheltered from a ſtorm, or an hurricane ? What 


would not one of our ſeamen, brave and hardy . 


port in ſafety, when the welkin growls, the 
waves roar, and the billows daſh; when the ele- 
ments in confuſion are mixed, appalled and 

aghaſt he ſtands, expecting Death in his moſt 
dreadful array | — What would not this poor 
diſtreſſed mortal give in exchange ſor his pre- 
ſent convulſed ſituation? How willingly would 
he meet, and move on with the common evils, 
and leſs rubs and calamities of life? And who 


would 


(CY) 
would not then, or, rather, who ought not, pay 
taxes freely, to be ſecured in his perſon and pro- 
perty, and in a variety of the defirable enjoy- 
ments of this life? In all other caſes, it is held 
reaſonable and juſt to pay private men for ſer- 
vices done; and, conſequently, would it not be 
extremely unreaſonable, in the nature of things, 
to expect our gracious Sovereign ſhould employ 
his paternal care for the happineſs and ſecurity 
of his people, but in a way analogous to this.— 
7 Reſources muſt be drawn from-the people, for 
their common detence.) We cry out, we pay 
heavy taxes, to uphold government. —Granted, 
But would we but duly confider that theſe taxes 
return to us by the various channels of diſtrihu- 
tive juſtice, like the eſſence of matter ſublimated 
and volatiliſed by the elaborate proceſs of the in- 
genious chemiſt ; or like muddy water, filtered 
_ thrbugh the crevices of the earth, purged and 
refined did we, I ſay, but duly conſider how 
theſe taxes revert to us by the various channels 
of that juſtice, by whoſe impartial and deciſive 
awards, and her determined and. vigorous ſer- 
_ vices, we are happily ſecured in our properties 
and perſons, and in a great many the moſt plea- 
| . ſing 


6 


ſing endearments of ſocial and domeſtic life, we 


ſhould then ſtand convinced, through the force 
of fair argumentation, and wonder at our un- 
reaſonableneſs. To uphold government is, in 
fact, to uphold ourſelves. 


It is moſt evident, from the holy Scriptures, 
which carry inconteſtable authority and evidence 
along with them, and which cannot err, as be- 
ing founded on unerring truth, that we are in 


conſcience and in duty bound, as Chriſtians, and 


as members of the body politic, to maintain and 
nouriſh our rulers, who, in their turn, ſhould 
guarantee our ſecurity by their paternal care, 
and by this happy form of government, which 
we, at this alarming crifis, ought cautiouſly and 
anxiouſly to watch over, and which (although per- 


| haps many do not know it) has been purchaſed 


to us with great aud repeated ſtruggles, and not 


without much effuſion of human blood. 


We can now lie down in ſafety and take our 
repoſe, ſecured in our perſons and properties. — 
We can ariſe to the ſober enjoyment of peace 
and plenty, excepting ſuch as are defeated of 

c theſe 
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| theſe deſirable bleffings, by a miſapplication of 
the requiſites adapted to ſecure them. We are 
now in the full and ample poſſeſſion of our 
moſt holy religion, whoſe ſervice alone conſti- 
tutes our moſt unbounded and perfect freedom. 
N ay the little buſy warbling ſons of the fo- 
reſt glade arreſt our not unwilling ears, and 
hail us the children of freedom and of plenty— 
a freedom founded on reaſon—and a plenty, the 
reſult of induſtry. Arts and ſciences, too, have 
Jong been making rapid advances to ſuperior de- 
grees of attainment : does this not argue—more 
than argue, the happy concluſions drawn from 
our form of government?—unleſs arts and ſci- 


ences in progreſs be deemed progreſſive evils. 


Let us not, then, my countrymen, be too 
much diſcouraged with preſent preſſures, and 
ſome untoward events; but, for the ſake of the 
better, let us make a virtuous neceſſity of the 
worſe, It is not fair to argue upon the preſent 


aſpect of affairs in one inſtance, and not in ano- 


ther. Plenty and freedom, it may be contended, 
are checked—and upon the wane—Zope whiſ- 
pers, a little time will, moſt probably, do away 

| . both 
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both theſe grievances, which alarm a great maſs 
of people. Heaven grant it! 

There are ſome, we fear, who are captious to 
a fault, and appear too much devoted to caſting 


characters and the aſpect of affairs into the ſhade, 
or back ground. Men of this caſt would, I 
fear, prove unfaithful hiſtorians. We are too 
apt to impute unto miniſters our calamities. Can 
miniſters overawe Providence can miniſters, or 
even kings, direct, much leſs counteract, the 
decrees and ſcheme of Providence? Let us ba- 
lance fairly. See, then, we impute unto miniſ- 


ters the impetuous tide of commerce, which, 
not long ago, flowed in from the moſt remote 
regions of the known world. With this wide- 


extended, enriching, commercial intercourſe, you 
muſt, (ſuch is the nature of men and things,) ex- 
pect rivals—theſe rivals preſs upon, and defeat 
your intereſts—it is then you call for, and ap- 
peal to arms—Painful neceffity ! Fatal alternative! 
Let us impute, too, unto miniſters (whoever 
they be) our uſually pleafing—animating hurry 
of trade, and the bleflings of, we hope, an ap- 
proaching peace Jound ! But may not 
6 the 
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the Almighty Sovereign of the world till behold 
in us ſome things very defe&tive, ſome things 
very culpable, and, alas! not a few of us very 
criminal, although Britain be, in general, a 
brave and generous nation; and may not the 


all wiſe Diſpoſer of events the Father of mer- 


cies, this way with to chaſtiſe that people whom 
he ceaſes not to love. Let us, then, my coun- 
trymen, reaſon coolly and rationally, in the 
face of this trial, and have the addreſs to draw 
a virtue from the preſent neceſſity. 224 


22 


Though in the metropolis, and in the face of 
royalty, we will, becauſe a friend to his Ma- 
jeſty, and a well-wiſher to his peaceable ſubjects, 
deal, and, we hope, have dealt, with plain- 


neſs and honeft candour, becauſe theſe will be | 


found, in the end, to be, in general, the beſt wea- 
pons—we will wave complimenting his Majeſty 


upon the acquiſition of any private virtues, / 


which, we believe, are not in common to all 


princes; however, we muſt confeſs, that we felt 
deeply impreſſed, and, indeed, afflicted, ' from 
being an eye-witneſs to that marked indecorous 
indignity, which the rude and wnthinking—per- 

; haps 
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haps, the malevolent, ſo laviſhly beſtowed on 2 
great—yes, and we have been taught to call him, 
a worthy perſonage. We truſt it will not be con- 
ſtructive treaſon to reſpect our ſovereign, who 
has, at this critical time, the weighty charge of 

Monarchy to bear—Monarchy, which has pre- 
vailed in early ages of the world, and even un- 


der but indifferent kings has not failed to pro- 


duce ſalutary effects; and perhaps our mixed 
and refined mode of government is one of the ö 
beſt in the world: happy might we be, were we 


duly ſenſible of this! 


But ſhould ſome guardian divinity inſpire roy- 
alty with ſuch ſentiments as theſe—Peace! my 
miſguided, though, we truſt, well-meaning ſons: 
There are ſtill thoſe in our realm who think our 
government paternal; — there are thoſe, too, who 


make a virtue of good order, and dread thoſe 


evils, which others, through the force of delu- | 
fion, ſeem to invite.— The great and good, the 


philoſopher and the divine, whole diſcerning eye 
can read events in their infancy, foreſee and de- 


precate thoſe meaſures which ſome have dared to 
foſter. Long have we viewed with grief and 
| anxiety, 


ab) 

anxiety, long have we lamented the growing 
evils of this our hereditary realm, long have we 
laboured to make you comfortable and happy. 
What laws have we not enacted to improve the 
body politic? What laws, too, would we not, 
conſiſtently with the public. good, repeal, at 
once to gratify and to eaſe you? What day has 
ſhone that hath not brought its portion of care. 
for your ſecurity, your proſperity, and your hap- 
pineſs.— Our counſels, it is true, as being falli- 
ble, have not always ſucceeded. —The American 
war, we grant, by a certain ſubtile and refined 
policy abroad, on one hand, and by too great a 
preſumption on the arm of 'fleſh at home, and a 
reprehenſible and diſloyal backwardneſs on the 
other, unfortunately incurred an extra load of 
taxes. But who does willingly reſign his patri- i 
mony? To what wranglings, vexation, and 
animoſities, are not our courts of judicature ſub- 
jected almoſt every day, for ſometimes mere tri- 
fles—much more for a patrimony; and who, then, 
would, but with great reluctance, and not with- 
out a fair ſtruggle, have relinquiſhed ſo ample a 
poſſeſſion, as my American patrimony? Let 
cach private man confult his own heart, and 


K try 


8 (6) 
try the temper of his own mind. No human 
foreſight can decide upon thoſe painful reſorts, 
and thoſe iffues at arms Was it not deemed; 
neceſſary in this war to correct the diſtempered 
habits and dangerous impetus of the Preach, 
whoſe views appeared immoderate, and principles 
too licentious.—The iſſue will, we truſt, afford 


a cheering ray to our loyal fl at ects. 


At length, however, wearied out with ſtate 
affairs, grieved at the inconfi iſtency of men, and | 
fick of the contingencies of wavering politics 
henceforth we diſclaim royalty, painful Pre. eni. 


nence be done away ſtate ſplendour and the 
brilliancy attached to majeſt y—Henceſorward we 
court the walks of private lite Hevert ye taxes 


to the majeſty of the people My worthy offi- 
cers of each department of the ſtate, we have no 


need of your future ſervices.- Ve ſtately ſhips of 


war, the late great bulwark af our realm, ride 
ye idly at anchor, or become the ſport of con- 
fliding elements—Taxes are remitted. All men 
are free from their allegiance. Let each man 


deviſe ſchemes of protecting himſelf, 


Should 
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Sbould royalty, I fay, under the force of this 
impreſſion, and in the moments of deſpondency, 
abandon government, and ſtate affairs, to what 
fatal calamities might not we be too juſtly de- 
el And if, when we pay thoſe taxes, which 
ſome are too apt but with reluctance to pay, we 
in difficulty ſecure ourſelyes from powerful 
combinations ; what might not we juſtly expect, 
ſhould we be hardy enough to aim at withholding 
_ them? With the fame colour of juſtice might 
- thoſe who inſure their property reſiſt the claims 
* and withhold their reſpective quotas from the 
n as withhold their fair propor- 
tion from government, —government which ſe- 
eures to them more than their property their 
lives. And as well may we perſuade ourſelves 
that the animal Economy can exiſt and keep 
| its proper tone, without regular ſupply ; as s go- 
1 vernment ſhould give health and vigour to the 
| body politic, if not duly repleniſhed from its proper 
fountain. And as well may we blaſphemouſly 
arraign the all-wiſe diſpenſations of Heaven it 

ſelf, whoſe laws, although they be founded upog 
- the unerring decrees of juftice and eternal truth, 
are dut badly accommodated to the too fanguine 
ft K 3 and 
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and ſometimes unreaſonable expectations of ſome 
men; as blame our gracious Sovereign, whoſe 

| falutary laws furniſh to us the faireſt opportuni- 

ties of becoming not only great, but happy; and 
not only happy ourſelves, but, by a great variety 
of ways, of furniſhing modes 1 e to 
thoſe around ” ep 


ing © 4 Eh 


While untutored Tudians delight to gaſh and 
fealp: while the ſwarthy ſons of Africa lead an 
idle, roaming, predatory life : while the Dutch, 
ever vigilant, ever plodding, are more than ſuf. 
f ficiently laborious in their enriching ſchemes of 
induſtry, and inceſſantly ply the ſturdy oar: 
| while Spain, majeſtically indolent, piques her- 


{ 
| 
Y 


ſelf on idle parade: while France, in her very 
1 moments of conqueſt, overheated and diſtracted, 
may meet with a reverſe of fortune (who is 
apt to deſert thoſe that abuſe her favours, and 
urge her too far): while ferocious ſavages poize 
the ax, and level it at the head of their aged pa- 
 rents—Let it be our common ſtrife and boaſt, ye 
ons of a brave anceſtry, to keep alive the poliſh 
and energy of the ſoul, and outrival one another 
min ſober, but loyal marks of attachment to our 
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_ Etacious Sovereign, which is to honour him in 
the firſt inſtance; and gloriouſly ſhed. our blood 
in defence of our happy conſtitution, with which 
our happineſs and proſperity are ſo firmly con- 
nected ;—a- conſtitution, the diffuſive comforts 
ol which we would, I am perſuaded, , know 
better how to value, were we, but for awhile, 
put out of the poſſeſſion of them. 111 6 


Ly »*x 
14 £, i 


What conſternation were we not under, ſome 


years ago, when the combined fleets of France 


and Spain, like prowling wolves, or rapacious 


vultures, were hovering around us, and ready 


to make "us A prey to their infatiate maws l/ 


15 DES eon [1709 083. 1570 ee 
If I ſhould bring in review ſuch ch 

thoſe of a NERO, a CALISuLA, or even ſome of 
our own kings, where you would ſee rapine and 
murder, ſcenes of folly, and all the horrors of 
madneſs, heightening the picture of human de- 
formity, and ſerving at once: to blacken the hiſ- 
toric page, and teach poſterity to value—highly 


value princes of a milder and more temperate aſ- 


pect; you would then not fail exclaiming—Shall 


we, in the ample enjoyment of ſubſtantial privi- 
| leges, 


racters as 


(20907). 
leges, and in the poſſeſſion of : a 'confiitutior!, 
which has ſtood our anceſtors:at/ſo high a price; 
fall we rudely and barbarouſly ſpurn theſe pri- 
vileges from us, and invite Old Chaos to return, 
and bid Anarchy,” with his meagre train, ſtalk 
through the land; and this, too, in the reign of 
- x prince, whoſe ſoſter virtues are happily com- 
bined to heighten the-'graces of the | throne—a 
Prince, whole virtues are, perhaps, by few more 
eclipſed than by thoſe of his Royal Conſort, our 


_ amiable Queen, the favourite of à free and 
happy people. * 


And if I ſhould bid you look back upon that 
period, when the Britiſh matrons, with unani- 
maus conſent, and with hardy, though quiver- 
ing gripe, laid hold of the knife or poignard, 
and, with murderous, bloody, and deſperate, ef- 


15 fort, each woman butchered. her unwelcome, in- 
truſive Daniſh lord and taſk-maſter. In ſpite of 
religion, and in ſpite of the divine denunciations, 
ſuch was their complicated miſery,. — a miſery 
bordering upon phrenzy, that they, may we cha- 


titably judge, deemed it a meritorious neceflity, 


to butcher. theſe: intruders, upon, and theſe; de- 


Rt |  Ktroyers 
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ſtroyers of, all their ſocial and domeſtic endear- 
ments you would then ſtand aghaſt, although 
oppreſſed only in idea for their long paſt diſ- 
treſsſul and poignant calamity, and exclaim 
Bleſſed days are theſs, indeed, (It is true, we 
have hardſhips to encounter, and wiſh to ſee 
ſome abuſes corrected; but we will have patience 
A little longer.) Royalty, re- aſſume thy ſplen- 
dour. Miniſtry, prefer prudent ſchemes of tax- 
ation, Ye worthy officers of each department, 
and brave ſoldiery, awake to life and action 
Ye ftately ſhips of war, difplay your pendants, 
crowd your ſails, and bid defiance to our foes... 


Citizens! great, rich, but, particularly, poor, 
and of the lower claſs of ſoczety, reaſon coolly— 
infer fairly;—judge not but with the rule of pre- 


caution in one hand, and of candour in the 


other. Let the preſent preſſure prove a trial— 
but not an evil. You know we are but proba» 
tionary pilgrims—Cheer up, my brothers, and fel. 
low-citizens, who are embarked with us in the 
great ocean of human life—cheer up—we ee the 
land en, | too, 3 calm hayen to moor 


in! 
Hear 


((e 
i Hear now, gracious Majeſty, one of thy ſym- 
pathiſing ſubje&s—Pardon this indignity of thy 


illiberal and rude people thy ſons, they groan 
under the weight of their burthens they grow 
impatient—we hear loud complainings in our 


ſtreets. Thy people, they are a great and nu- 


merous people they pine for lack of bread— 
Stretch forth thy gracious and aiding arm and 


hand to this people, who are growing chafed 


and diſloyal, for want of bread. Thy little ones, 


| thy riſing ſons and ſubjects, they weep and 
_ moan, becauſe they are ſtraitened for bread! 


Thy people ſtill with for thy countenance—they 
ſtill gladly would love thee---but coercive /elf- 
love and jelf-preſervation, the two firſt great laws 
of nature, with their conjoint attractive and ac» 
celerated force, unteach them good manners— 
daſh and cool the ardour of their affections ; 
and-the illiberal, knowing no mean, ruſh for- 
ward and drive on to ſhameful extremities !— 
Hearken, then, gracious Sovereign, to the pray- 
ers of thy numerous children Thou art our 
common father.— (I hear —I ſee thee hearken.) 
This will ſecure to thee the empire not only of 
their perſons, but of their hearts; and this is 
$6974 | always 


a 
always the moſt formidable engine and moſt po- 
erful bolt in the hands of Majeſty--with this 
bolt ſee the enemy unſinewed and abaſhed---/ee 
thy reign glorious---feel thyſelf happy---hear thy 


ſons---thy ſubjects chanting in loyal and heart- 


felt pleaſing ſtrains--- 
God ſave the King t 
See the proſpect, too, open with a more 


pleaſing hue---yes---ſee us once more moored, 


after a hazardous and tempeſtuous voyage, either 


in the roads of unruffled elements, or anchored 
in a fair haven, with a loſs, indeed, of ſome 


part of a valuable cargo (ſo wills a wiſe Provi- 
dence !) which no human foreſight could, moſt 
probably, prevent, or which, perhaps, the ableſt 
pilot could not inſure :---let us, then, hearken 
to the great maſter-pilot---Rea/on---and Reaſon, 
with Prudence at his elbow, will, at length, 


outride the ſtorm; and, by racking and wearing, 


give a due direction to our beſt intereſts, which, 
we all muſt grant, are embarked in a very pre- 
carious bottom, when we conſider what oals 
what Syrt8s---what Scy/la, and what a Charybd:s, 
— L we 
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we have to paſs over and contend with. Yes, 
the Great Veſſel of the ſtate, wherein ſuch a va- 
riety of jarring intereſts, ſo many eccentric and 
doughty characters are embarked, has many rude 
billows to paſs, many ſtorms to expect and 
guard againſt---many confliling and oppoſing 
elements to encounter. The Great Veſſel of the 
ſtate, I repeat it, thus heterogeneouſly freighted, 
is but with great manceuvring, and not without 
much difficulty, I fear, kept from bu/ging, even 
when a ſkilful pilot fits at helm---even when fair 
gales begin to waſt her over the placid main, 
and bid her ſcud it along :---de/uded hopes ! 
If, then, amidſt the ſmiles and flattering pro- 
ſpect of a lucky voyage, the keel cannot al- 
ways be ſecured from ſuffering damage —it 
would well become us to conſult our own com- 
poſure, by being prepared, in the great ſchool 
of moral and divine philoſophy, againſt more 
probable. and juſtly- expected  diſaſters---when 
the air gathers darkneſs---when the billows roar, 
and roughly claſh---when our tip-tloe hopes are 
daſhed, and well nigh ſwallowed up amidſt the 
delufive, conflicting elements ! N 3 
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If then the Great Veſſel of the ſtate has not al- 
ways, formerly, been ſteered with unabating ſuc- 
ceſs, during the more unclouded days of com- 
merce—if what was meant, in this criſis, no 
doubt, for the beſt, has not proved ſo, in all hu- 
man arithmetic, which meaſures greatneſs by a | }! 
mats of figures; —if our allies, whoſe hearts and + 
counſels no mortal could fathom, have proved 
_ perfidious ;—if our honour is more precious than 
a Jew's eye, and it ſtill remains for us to come 
off unſullied here, we ſhould make a merit of 
being contented ta compound with the preſent 
neceflity, which, perhaps, the beſt-qualified hu- 
man foreſight could not ſhave off. (Wha dare 
ſay, that if we had nat met the French upon the 
Continent, in the ftern work of war, they would 
not have, at this moment, been lording it over, 
and raiſing contributions among us ?) And let 
us abide by ſuch meaſures, as look at the public 
good, which, however, are left for experience ta 
decide upon ; and let us put into motion ſuch ex- 
ertions as bid faireſt to prove, under the auſpices 
of Heaven, the ſureſt harbinger of a much- longed- 
for peace. And we ſhould rejoice while we are +Þ 
Ls making 4 
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making, I hope, this great atoning facrifice, by 
being thus drawn into this great devouring vortea, 
this Moloch of a nation, that devours her own 
children, if, in the iſſue, we be fortunate enough 


| to fave the moſt valuable part of the great national 
cargo. (It is in this manner, mariners, we read, 
compound with the raging devouring ocean.) Nay, 
jf only a *ng/t-egp” be leſt us, as a worthy and able 
Divine wittily, although ſomewhat comically, re- 
marked a few weeks ago, in his lecture, upon 
another occaſion Ve, we truſt, the buſy bees of 
commerce—ye, the ſons of induſtry, will again, 
in good time, ere the winter of life approaches, 


feather your neſts with ſoft and comfortable plu- 


-mage—ye will too, throwing behind your backs 
the bag which was lately replete with party-fpirit, 
bend your minds with redoubled ardour to the re- 


animating moments of hurry and commerce, 


which have enabled you, with the divine aſſiſt- 
ance, to ſtand-forward the grandeft, and, I would 


gladly perſuade myſelf, the moſt charitable nation 


in the world—particularly you, this magnificent 
city—you, this glorious —this charitable Metropo- 


lis, where I behold— daily behold ſuch notable 
; monuments 
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monuments. of individual and national worth and 


honour, as will not, 1 truſt, ever be defaced from 


the tablets of my heart ! 


Tn winding up this diſcourſe, which, I am per- 
ſuaded, will be doubly uſeful, on account of a 
recent event, (the daring attack on his Majeſty) 
I beg leave to remark, I would gladly perſuade 
myſelf, for the credit of our executive powers, 
that abuſes are not ſo glaring; and what we, in 
a certain meaſure, hear broached, may be conſi- 
dered not as malevolent, nor the preciſe creed and 
cloſeted devotion of the heart, but in dramatis per- 
ſona. Tragedy, we all know, and Comedy too, 
open with the ſame view, point the ſame way: 
partly, founded on truth, and partly, for the ſole 
purpoſe of entertainment—dilated, exaggerated, 
ornamented—thrown into a variety of attitudes, 
and diſhed up to the taſte of the eager hearers, 
who, while they amuſe their fancies, we hope, 
not corrupt, nor inflame the tickliſh affections, 
diffuſe a cheering ray of hope upon the anxious 
poet; confer a boon, by their ſmiles, upon his 
bantling, the offspring of his brain; butter his 


bread, and, at the ſame time, embelliſh the com- 
1 forts 
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forts of the impreſſive ſons and en of the 
. . 2 | 


And i it not ſo with a polite hoſt, who takes 
care to thrive himſelf, by obligingly ſuiting his 
gueſts, as far as he can, with meats and ſauces 
diſhed up, and ſeaſoned to the proper pitch and 
gout of their palates? (Here it is to be obſerved, 
as time deadens the poignancy of reliſhes, it is 
found neceflary, in keeping pace with the occa- 
ſion, to bring forward diſhes of a more exquiſite 
tmack, and high ſeaſoned flavour.) 


; 


But it FRAY) 15 well if dick A. do not turn | 
<> upon our ftomachs, (as high- flavoured diſhes 
are too apt to do) and, by the acrimonious and 
bilious juices which they may generate, not only 
pervade our own ſyſtem and fluids—not only hurt 
our own craſis, and thus change our own mals of 
blood; but they may tend to convey a ſort of ma- 
lign and peſtilential influenza around us, which 
nothing but due 2 can provide againſt, and 
counteract. 


Provide, 


(WF 
Provide, then, an antidote. Collect, then, 
my brave countrymen, each man, his ſcattered 
forces. Stand, each ſenſible man, his poſt of 
honour. (This is a trying criſis.) Undeceive the 


deluded. Inform the unintelligent. Take the 


blind gently by the hand. Argue rationally, 
fairly, yet firmly, with the prejudiced and dif- 
affected. They all with to continue good citizens 
and good ſubjects ; but preſent impreſſions influ- 
ence them too much. Point out to them effects, 
and their cauſes. Allow, with them, this is, and 
has been a trying ſeaſon ; but tell them they have 
ſtill many friends and generous benefactors, whoſe 
ſeaſonable bounty not a few of them have repeat- 
edly fed upon in the courſe of this very notable 
year. Tell them theſe friends will again and 
again prove friendly and generous, provided they 
only manifeſt, upon proper occaſions, a moderate 
hh BR fg 9 8 e 
Not to 1 the 10055 of government: not 
to moleſt or maltreat any of its leading members, 
whom common decency and a due deportment 
formerly taught us to reſpect, although it be only 
a negutive virtue; yet, at this criſis, however, it 
| „ 
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will be imputed to a good principle, and entitle 


us to a priority in favours. There is a time, when 


a man, by buſtle, by forwardneſs, and by a bold 
intruſion of ſuperior talents, may, in the end, 
hurt himſelf, ſow diſſenſions among peaceable 
citizens, and ruin the intereſts of his friends; 
while the plain honeſt plodding labourer who is 
not beneath the care either of his fellow creatures, 
or of Heaven, ſecures a friendly retreat at a time 
when he can beſt experience the full extent of its 
value. Short · ſighted mortals! ſee the contraſt. 

Be, then, moderately induſtribus- Abe. quiet. 
Your benefactors, what will they not do for you? 
They have done much for us already your in- 
tereſt is connected with their welfare. Let each 
man of this deſcription, when he can do no more, 
ingenuouſly prefer his claim His claim is heard. 
1 ſee—I ſee you cheered! Honeſt, half. inſormed, 
deluded ſouls ! ye are ſtill our brethren ; we have 
ſill owned you as ſuch. Your King, your gra- 
cious Sovereign, whom you ever were wont to 
hail, good and propitious, before theſe impudent, 


ſaucy Sans-culotte Frenchified politics dared to be 


the rage of this imitative land; hear him bid Pro- 
W 4 vide 


En) 
Vile thent Bread ;”” (but ſtill we muſt walt the time 

of Heaven). From what you unfortunately feel, 
and from what you, of late, have -inblbed;' it has 
been your misfortune to have ceaſed a moment to 
de grateful to a good King, who wiſhes us all to 
be happy, and who evidences in general, amidſt 
a reign” of wars, the auſpicious Sovereign, by 
affording his ſubjects an opportunity of growing 
rich, and encourages them to exett thoſe riches 
in rendering you ſuch ſervices, as may beſt tend 
to afford you comfort, and laſting happineſs! 


he Rich d Gteat are miterable without 
exerciſe and without ſtudy, and application to 
fome Honorable employment. I fee you ſee 
us all loſt-and undone; diverted and miſguided 
from our peaceful tracts of induſtry Labour itſeff 
is a pleaſure moderate labour. Recreation tends 
to itivigotate bur frame. Conſolations cheer our 
flagging ſpirits. Why then all this fickening caſt 
of thought? Why this modelling us to grob, 
miſerable In the ſchools even of the Beuthen 
philoſophers, their diſtiples were taught to deſpite 
pain, to bear evils, and many more notable let. 


ſons 3 here we learn to aggravate our troubles, 
x M Variety 
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Vanaly, —gy[F by which we arrive * 
and thirſt, pain, ſickneſs, and toils, very frequently 


enhance the value of their oppoſites. - To per- 
| ſevere then in a virtuous, induſtry, and a humble 


acquieſcence in this wiſe economy;of Providence, 
which hath apportioned. pain and pleaſure, a 
winter and ſummer of life, to the different ranks 
and gradations of men, will be one great ſtep to 
ſecure future favours. This comforts you, while 
it makes you uſeful members of ſociety. 


This improves individual and national wealth, 
This gives ſplendour and nerves to the Britiſh 
empire, and the conſtitution. And by theſe 
means is ſhe enabled, as a faithful guardian, to 
reſund to vou, when your wants plead with un- 
tutored eloquence hen your nerves are un- 
firung,—when your animal Pirits are growing 
cool and flying off, and can no longer be reple- 
Aiſhed.. It is thus the laſt ſtage of your waning 
liſe will, with this proviſo, beyond a doubt, proye 
8Kage of, honour, « of comfort, and Fay 
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Can, or ; will anarchy” do thus much for us in 


the long run? At the very ſtart we fee it 
wherever it prevails, give the Tie implicit, and a 
wrong direction to its own cauſe, and this way 
it does, while uſurping thy name, deface thy fine 
burniſn and enamel, O] Liberty rational 
I . end gon ty 
Think of thy ſhocking, oy turbulent ads 
tion in France! Can this be worth contending 
for? Is this defirable to any deſcription of men? 
Can this be nem 
N ee and * * ee e 
See us, too, — perhaps, 
to ourſelves, wearing into the wake of ſelfiſhneſs, 
and thus damp the merit of thy cauſe, were it 
indeed the beſt cauſe in the world! The due 
enjoyment of Freedom confiſts in the proper ap- 


_ plication of its privileges. Without this it loſes | 


its tone; and is not worth a ſtruggle. And I beg 
permiſſion to aſk, how can we draw ourſelves 
into a perſuaſion that we will moſt effectually 
gain our point by thus throw ing dirt in the face 
| of our leaders and fuperiors : and after blinding, 
Ma or 


te 


or rather prejudicing the eye yes, the __— 
optic, invites them to behold the darling e. 
through. that. medium, w which qur inten 
zeal may tend to block up. This is certainly 

error! i r ür en ie ob 7 
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Hear us, at length, mY C Citizens! we 
have been too warm—we may have been too 
violent we are not infallible. There are, as it 
were, two fronts to almoſt · all ſubjects of this 
nature. We have dreamt of a dectrine whien 
cdrries-with!it the air of reaſon and truth, which 
vou all know we profeſs as our guides, and great 
ſtandard-bearers—it has impreſſed our mind the 
giddy: and violent have heard have liſtened 
have | profited-, by 1t—the: good lived under its 
direction the pious died under its influence and 
were Happy. Hear us then, retained by argu- 
ments of. a ere and excellent nature and/ten- 
dency; on the other ſide af the debate hear us 
alledge and urge, by uſhering in our plea with 
Aud alteram partem, that is, hear the rather. fide 
of ige queſtion, which is not unworthy an 
Apoſtle, “ Submit yourſelves to every ordinancg 
pf man fer the Lord's ſake 3 whether it be unto 


E: 
the King, as ſupreme; or unto governors, as 
unto. them that are ſent by him for the puniſh- 
ment of evil-doers, and for the praiſe of them 
that do well. Honour all men. Love the 
ME e n. nn ) 
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They bation be age to your maſters with all 
fear, not only to the good and gentle, but alſo to 


the froward. For this is thank-worthy, if a man 


for conſcience toward God, endure en ae I 
wrongfully. y. 
xi 01 951... cinen 
6 For what We is it, if, Whol ye be buffeted 
ang ye ſhall take it patiently ? but if, 
when you do well, and ſuffer for it, ye take it 
patiently; this is acceptable with God.“ This is 
indeed a ſublime, though a ſeemingly plain doc- 
trine! a fine political and domeſtic leſſon The 
practice of this doctrine will, we muſt confeſs, 
prove à reviving cordial upon a death- bed, far 
beyond the moſt exaggerated and warmeſt plaudits 
and buzzas of an heated popular aſſembly, We 
ink,—yoz and many more think annual elections, 
vel ſuffrage, and a ſtroke at what we deem 
corruption, would bo productive of great good, 


« 286 )) 
and provide a remedy or all our diſcaſes. This, 
however, upon experience, would, not impro- 
bably, teach us that little: :difproportions; trials, 
and grievances, which are ever upon the wing, 
do not always originate in the: ſtate: yet ſuch is 
the jarring and imperfect nature of almoſt all 
parties, and all things, that the ſtate, like the 
natural bedy, will Fn Uh found: without a 
diſeaſe attached to-it. |: TE it 16% hb rowe't alt 
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Thus doubly taught—let us ſtand 8 
a moment: nor by provoking, make to ourſelves 
enemies of thoſe men, ang, that great Perſonage, 
whom at ſome future day e may find it neceſſaty 
o petition for a favour. We would, entitle this 
behaviour, in other people, ſtupidity, Let us 
then be cool let us ground our, arms. Let us 
take up a calm reaſoning ſtation; without heats, 
without prejudices, and diſelaim all plaudits; 
and aſk—Is it poſſible, in the nature of moral 
agency, but oftences W ill come: WhO . is there 
here of whom it, May not with Juſtice: be; ſaid, 
Thou art the man?“ Our own imperſections 
ſaould correct our cenſures, and humble us in the 
reg our ſuperior * of penetrations. clo» 


quence 


075 
quence and learning are talents intruſted to our 
charge, as grand vehicles for the conveyance of uſe- 
ful knowledge, and general happineſs— not to be 
employed as formidable engines, miſapplied to 
the deſtruction of that very conſtitution, which 
colt our anceſtors ſo much, and which we fo 
ſtaunchly revere. Half of a loaf is better than 
none. A fickly habit of body, with intervening 
rays of ſun-ſhine, is preferable to a confirmed 
malady. Our conſtitution, we would gladly hope, 
is too good to venture a hazardous experiment 
upon it. Give us leave, then, to remark to you, 


citizens! while we are under the force and 
guidance of this impreſſion, and retained on the 
oppoſite fide of the queſtion; that no inſtitutions 
have yet been brought forward, but ſuch as have 
in ſome degree, failed in the execution: but 
would it be reaſonable to blame our ' gracious 
Sovereign, and his auguſt aſſembly of counſellors, 
for evils which are generated by the ſubterfuges, 
depravity, and chicanery of corrupted ſelſiſh in- 
dividuals? We ſtill humbly preſume to notice 
Vo ſee abuſes prevailing; but then you muſt admit 
it is no caſy taſk, amidſt the claſhing intereſts of 
men, to keep this large machine in due and 
| regular 
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n movement. The head maß be 2 and 
the inferior — OS SOLELY BE 932344 
Let wann . aki forward with its 
well · directed pruning hook, and dexterouſly lop 
off the luxuriant branches, which are but too apt 
to ſuck up the vigor and effluvia of the ſoil.--- 
Les, let ſtate- reform, we repeat it, as early as 
conveniently poſſible, after cool and ſober debate, 
go on to exert its energetic influence; by partly 
remedying thoſe abuſes which have ſo long fur- 
nithed copious ſubject for complaint, and we are 
— a e 


And this las ſnaffle---which bids fair to 
bridle up our tongues, and, in fact, every-perſon's 
extravagant tongue, -this will we labour inceſ- 
ſantly labour, by moral and calm lectures, to 
untie. We will begin wich remarking We 

muſt ſooner or later all of us die! Death will not 

ſpare either the Democrat or the Ariftocrat,—-nay 

royalty itſelf ſleeps in the grave, atid blends with 

kindred duſt: why then ſhould we be ſo tickliſh 
about precedency, and prerogatives—about' an- 

nual a and about univerſal ſuffrage, and 
2 | | | about 
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about ſome / arrangements, - which we lament, 
when we ſtel them not ſo | happily diſpoſed 
as it — be wie _ have vritneſſed 
us caſt Ban- | wing | n ow may be 
abundantly worſe. —This conſtitution, and this 
people are not ſo perfect as they ſhould be. Let 
us not, however, be too ingenious in, magnifying 
on the gloomy fide of the, portrait. But this con- 
ſtitution has ſome Pretty ſymmetry to boaſt ofL— 
The people can diſplay many fine proportions. 


They are not indeed without blemiſhes, —But ſee! 


Behold their beauties. We muſt ſympathize 


deſcriptions. Heaven has been abundantly kind 


to us in mental qualifications, and in a variety of 
inſtances. We will not miſuſe the heavenly boon. 
There are many poor. We are not poor. But 
poverty is not a curſe. There are many rich 
Are we rich? But riches do not nm 
happy. oY 01 


What want we then? What want you, which, 
with due application to the means now before, us, 
_ not, feeling as we re ought, direct us to a fair 

N proportion 
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vrbportiotr if not 'of -Hiches,” and what the world 
calls ſplendor, at lealt of tomſort andthappineſs? 
withoit, which a Crœſus is poor: Wik which 
an Iras is rich. What would we be ut beyond 
this, ſo befitting oſe who tile thenſelves Chrit- 
tians, and who have 3 1am ne W ? 

—4 7 2 | 12 7 e 91g : 

© "White we dtms at dane ourſelves upon 
This, we Judge, improved plan —bile we are 
aiming at gratifying every individua?" mn air een 
way upon the preſent ſtage, we are actua 
virtually aiming to deſttsy the merits attached to 
virtuous! exertions: yes, Virtue herſelf would, 
In Ho fnall* degree, Tie dormant, and want her 
ltoucheſtoneg were The not, nom hd then; Put to 
the Ordeal, and brought forward in die field of 
Achon. III is here Virtuè firſt earnett her name: 
and it is Here ſhe muſt learn to keep it. It is here 
the ſoldier gains laurels. It is here the Chriſtian 
courts martyrdom; and defies tortures. It is Bere 
the hot-headed reformer is, or ſhould be, taught 
moderation, and candor. It is here the induſ- 
trious and ſober acquire Wealth, and arrive at 

honours, While the indôfent and diſſipated, as 
ey fardy court fortune FOE way, ſo are 
RoHνõ Nga 5 they 


e 


they hooted by her, as truant and ignoble votariee. 
This doctrine, citizens! this way of viewing the 
ſubject matter beſore us, will, we have great con- 
fidence, £9: a long way to ſober and buſh your. 
agitated, perhaps, Se minds. 


' "You muſt hater bs. 1 where, ho | is 
neither probation nor troubles, there i is no virtue; 
and where there 1 is no vir tue, there is no merit; 
and where there is no merit, there will certainly 
be no reward. That bearing evils with patience, 
when we cannot fairly remedy them; that ſuffer- 
ing for conſcience. fake ; that doing what every. 
one cannot readily do, conſtitutes a good man, 
and conſequently a well-diſpoſed ak 1 


7 
i iii 475434; 


You: are, badly informed, indeed, if you ; aim at 
equalization, you yourſelves being ſo unequal and 
diſproportioned in abilities. Citizens ! ſee grada- 
tion begin in Heaven—ſee cherubim form the firſt 
link of the great concatenation which holds on to 
the angelic choir. See man, heir of theſe ſub- 
lunary abodes, and lord of the brute creation, 
immediately ſucceed, nor ſee it end but in the 


meaneſt reptile ! | | 
| 'N2 | As 
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As to the ſeemin gly great diſproportions, der 
rangements, and irritating inequalities which have 
ever prevailed i in the world—Hear us, citizens ! 


| Were men nearer on a level, on the one hand, we 


contend, the gradation of offices would be loſt, | 
and ſome links in the great ſocial compact muſt 
be firuck off; and thus man, by preſſing too 
doſely upon the heels of thoſe i in advance, would, 

in the bickering for precedency, but with the 


3 reluQance, be brought to ſtoop to ſuch 


drudgeries i in life as ſome perſons muſt do, (now, 
as things are, not a few eagerly court them, and 
live comfortably), and thus the competition for 
the higheſt ſtages would divert the many from the 


| bumbler uſeful purpoſes of liſe ; and the lower 


gradation, where rivalſhip and a due ſenſe of ho- 
nour ſhould, for the wiſeſt purpoſes „be cheriſh- 
ed, would diſdain to be active in their own 


| ſphere, without an ability of being duly uſe- 


ful in an aſſumed one. This would, 
fallibly, : entail miſery upon us. This Welt 
introduce anarchy with lordly firides. And as 
nature, the philoſophers ſay, is impatient of a 
vacuum. to by deſtroying ee we aim at: a 
1 8 chaſm 
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chaſm in the moral ſyſtem; and thus, of "courſe, 

give a deadly firoke to the harmony of ſociety, 
and to the great political body.—Yes, the link of 
concatenation being once broken off, the regular 
ſocial intercourſe of good offices is laid proftrate 
in the ſame manner as the great electric fluid is 
ſtopped in n bodies, for want of a con- 
ductor. 


Or like the ſtones of an arch, impinging upon, 
ar depending from one another; ſhould one give 
way, the reſt are in imminent danger: So the 
poor cannot juſtly exclaim e have no need of 
you, (the rich ;) nor the rich we haye no need 
of you, (che Poor.) 1 


See! here the een nice oben of 
Providence. . lien n 


See! our common hapyinefs growing out. of 
our common wants, 


; ? x py » 8 
4 : . +4457 ; iy SAR 


And, on the other hand, were there no ſtimu- 
lating motives to lead ſons of genius and of ſupe- 
rior” merits” to form upon higher expectances, 
either of profit or aan enen; is 
% gin e Ha huis 


bet 
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his. untoward . would too often ſtand neu- 
ter in the great concernments | of life, or, at leaſt, 
badly accommodate; himſelf for higher and ho- 
nourable attainments, which men, not unfre- 
| quently, are invited to from a laudable ambition, 
andi ff from their e . of ſoul. 
| E a | then : "how this very diſparity a own our 
common n 


0 


May we OT b wan ſubmit this as an impreſ- 
five remark to all tanks of men—Subjects ! Honour 
the Ring And O! ye monarchs of the earth, you 
who are placed as the chief magiſtrates of the 
| public, and vicegerents of heaven, may you nat 
deem the majeſty of the people either an abſurd or 
an unintereſting doctrine: for without the body, 
there is no need of a head. But let not riot ſeize 
the helm—for without a head the great political 
body will, beyond a doubt, loſe its fine organi- 
zation, and run i into dangerous reſorts and ex- 
tremes. N either may ariſlocratic influence, nor 
an il: timed policy, nor any ſpecies. of, diſorgani- 


zation: ſtop the gentle current, which, ſhopld un. 
geaſingly glide through the whole ſyſtem ; or in- 
jure 


L 


jure the pulſation, or tend to cramp the nerves, 
and narrow: the veſſels and ſtrainers, which; by 
conveying nutritious juices, diffuſe a kindly and 
cheering warmth through the complicated hole. 


For without a due diſtribution of all the animal 


fluids through, the various channels of the natural 


economy, the grand ſyſtem and harmony. of the 


whole: will grow cither dicerdant qr. diſeaſed; 
and ſome. of its. parts being convulſed, humouxs 
will be apt to break out in the extremities; which 
diſtemperature of the, as well political, as natural 
body, requires no mean portion of abilities to 
modify, by applying gentle correclives and judi- 
cious alteratives. But ſee, in the great union of 
the RET hat fen and what an . 1 10 


9 bo : 7 .* 
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Ant) en tho, whit Non weir 
birth, their fortune, or ſuperior talents, claim at- 
tention and reſpect, contend (and indeed it would 
be a noble contention, ) in the manly ſtrife to out- 
ſtrip the lower claſs of the community, as ſar in 


generoſity and liberality of ſentiment, as they er 


ceed them in opportunities leading to theſe! 


* | 
* 2 1240 
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Happy 
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Happy cthrice happy is that nation, whoſe in- 
teteſts-ate interchanged; and whoſe: bond of ſo- 
city is, by mutual good 3 e 
cemented! co con eee moat, 
artis or} {tf Jo frofthoofirftt; FE 5 oe, 1914 
Les were all men put nearer upon a level, or 
were it, by an ill-timed policy, put beyond the 
Power of merit to reach à point of ' view,” ſupine- 
neſs, or, perhaps, ſomething more ignoble might 
cakes the man; and the proſpect to preferment 
being darkened, the laudable ſpirit of enterprize 
might be ſo far checked; as to loſe its activity, 
Which,” While aiming at honour, erects itſelf into 
the form, and is the parent of mary virtues. But 
the proſpect to pteſerment being eqtially open to 
all, without pulling down diſtinctions, men ar- 
rive at diſtinguiſhed honours; while in the ab- 
ſtract, they are paying court to them. This makes 
a man great, While he is employing the honour- 
able means of acquiring greatneſs: and this may 
not inaptly be compared to riſing early in the 
morning, which not only promotes the health of 
the body, and vigour of the ſoul, but alſo brings 
no inconſiderable addition to our ſecular affairs. 
15 | Man 


CF» 
Man was born to be uſeful—his wants deftine him 
to toil ;—but he is not cut off from preferment, 
and advancing his fortune, His wants and his 
toils may ſerve, perhaps, to make him ſometimes 
rather i e not unfrequently abieck. 


444 


By this, however, citizens although we are argu- | 
ing on the other fide of the queſtion, and we ſee not . 
a few admit the impreſſion, by no means do we hint, 
or is it warranted, that man, although the child of 
miſery and of toil, was wantonly to be oppreſſed, or 
his miſeries to be ſported with; or the extreme 
harſh, if unqualified fat of any one individual, 
however exalted, or any party of men, however aif-, 
tinguiſhed by birth or by fortune, was to be impoſed, 
as a ſovereign law upon the great maſs of the people, 
whoſe feelings are ſuſceptible, and whoſe paſſions 
being once arouſed, hurry them on to deſperate 
expedients. Heaven forbid it ! Gracious Sovereign. 


* 


forbid it! Ye ang Senators—ye great Delegates, 
from the people, ward off the fatal blow! Keep 
che Palladium Relax but a little! 


You ſee, citizens! how one extremity cal. 
* another. Let us, however, err on the faſe 


4 


| # They have relaxed. 
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ſide of the g _ tion. Ne Bere. Th LAG; Al 
mighty, He, th thi r of 1 merces, even 3 


good: as He 1 is, defers our prayers and pe etitions, ily 


PE mer MN. a> Wy 


juſtifies his Providence by the illue. 5 Lat it rather. 


Saiten ln .. 


be nid i our, poſterity, our Anceſtors wer Was 
2 an induſtrious, and pious race of men. 4 

ir days; indeed, taxes Were heavy; and che 
rol were ftraitened for bread; they, however, 
held on in their way, and, at length; Heaven ſent 
them bread enough.” Than Gr aftceftors, Will. 
godd views; we 'truft; but "with d temper” oer 
ſpirited; endeavouring to remedy ſome abüiſcs that 
bad crept into the ſtate, made then worſe: Arid- 
while they were earneſt and too furious in curing 
the eee, ei Warthey itni- 


® 


tafed i Prone Nigg ai aoqt al tio 9.4545 
nlite Story brig od Py ors env ator. 
>Whoever, citizens, wiſhes a reform, and if he” 
cannot effect it by fair play, and Honeſt means,” 
deſiſts, although g greatly mortified, and conveys . 
his appeals to Heaven, is 4 good citizen, and 4 
patriot. Whoever/'being defeated inaccompliſh® 
ing this his great gbject, forthwith, becomes out- 
rageous, | is beneath theſe appellations, and merits:/ 
not honourable mention; becauſe, like an inex- 
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ed limb, he, moſt probably, deſtroys the whole 
body. Now, eitizens ! ſhould we point our dif- 
courſe to thoſe of a ſanguine and an over heated 
temperature, we would addreſs them thus: Should 
the ploughman be weary of his:ſober and enrich- 
ing Habits of induſtry—ſhould the mechanic prefer 
diſonder and irregularity to his Gated, ſchemes of 
acquiring the comfortable enjoyments of liſe 
aucnld e more onlightened ſons of arts, and ſci- 
ences, bel grown fick of the moſt laudable and 
ennbbling purſuits the purſuits of knowledge 
and humanity, which, independently of other 
conſiderations, carry their own reward along with 
them —ſhould the ſuffering. a little preſent, whe- 
ther, only ſeeming,” or real opprefſion—ſhould the 
Putting up with a leſs evil, for-the fake of a 
- greater—ultimately greater good, be a doctrine 
not only irrational, but impolitie; and not only 
impolite, but iocanfilignt with;ths ;ober diftates 
of Chriſtianity—-Fhewleti Diſcord. and Diſcontent, 
twin ſiſters, in haggard form, dare more than 
peep out, at a diſtance, with rueful and ghaſtly 
eyes, apd.theging;, more than aflect,, a gigantic 


ſuider Tien let iSegition, peryade each defeription 
Oz of 
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„„ 
of men=-Then'let Anarchy go on. Go on, ſaid 
wel- Nay, Forbid it, Heaven! Forbid it, ye _ 
W too Ou re ſons of „ 40 


% 


Fuorbid it be wy more FLAIR Koop of 
Si ye too are deeply intereſted in a ſtable 
government ye too are ſuſceptible of ſuch pain, 
and ſach miſery as outrage entails. Ye aim at 
bappineſs too as well as the more ſober part of 
the community; but it may be; from impreſſions 
Within, you are impatient under, and are medi- 
tating the correction of ſome unfortunate ad ven- 
tures and progreſſes in liſe, and are daring the 
removal of ſome, perhaps, ſelf created evils 1— 
but you dare in a wrong way. Habits of induſtry 
and moderation will more effectually ſecure the 
Vbject of your purſuit, than the moſt formidable 
combinations: the former carry an inherent, en- 
end rte along witli them; the latter will 
recbil, in the end, perhaps, inevitably recoil upon 
IG unfortunate Heads, and fill 4a with 
N. g and bitter e de 1 TO: 


by 1 not e confiſtentiy with the fabric 
h 1 dur bodies—it is r conſiſtent - ultimately 
. confiſtent 


(101 ) 
confiſtent with the great ſcheme of /elf-loveand /elf- 
preſervation, which are the two great ſprings of | 
almoſt all our actions, to court our own miſery, 
and dare the avenging hand of the civil powers: 
even in our greateſt deflections from the ſtrait 
line of moral rectitude, we are, although by in- 
temperate ſteps, ſtill led on, or rather deluded by 
this enchanting Syren /elf-love,—To be peaceable 
and loyal ſubjects—This is true felf-love—T, * is 
| i enjoyment. 


Hear'us, citizens ! make one or two remarks 
after aſking you Did his Majeſty, or did his 
miniſters provoke the war ?”— Nay, how plainly 

and repeatedly. did not his Majeſty evince to the 
furious French a different temper—only ſpare, 
ſays he, the effuſion of your Majeſty's blood 
the blood of your Monarch, whom you not 
long ago hailed the kind father of his people = 
Sdaunch blood hounds ! ſteady to their load pur- q 
poſe—they would not pure !! 


May not «King, feeling as he ought, reſent and | N 
vindicate the cauſe of humanity, when his own and | 
i intereſts of his people are in the Way of being T 
bf] affected? F 
| 4 


r 
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affected ?=May not and ſhould not à humane 
and generous people unite to a män in reſenting 
outrages almoſt beyond a parallel? See the prece- 
dent !— Think of its force! People and nations 
um. reſort to, and are miſguided by mn 
—alas! too often ny" bad loner 19 ay 

vel batt tf 1 1 . 10 e115 145) 
As to our conſpiring to aſſiſt the Dauphin (now 
no more !) in afferting his claim to tlie crown of 

France; would you but turn your eyes upon the 
hiſtoric page, you will there be frequently told 
chat this friendly, or it may be, political (meaning 
piublic good) kind of auxiliary, is no new thing. 
And ſuppoſing the French were not diſpoſed to 
intermeddle in our affairs, at the martyrdom of 
King Charles I. and upon ſome other occaſions, 
not improbably, from reaſons of policy; (although 
it muſt not be denied) that they, through the 
medium of their ambaſſador, interpoſed in the 
King's behalf) yet that part of their conduct 
cannot weigh as a precedent to future politicians, 

as all the inſtances may not aſſimilate, and con- 
ſpire to juſtify the meaſure. A ſmall variation 
not unfrequently gives the caſt. Did we run into 
ſuch outrageous extremities as Hey ran into? 
Cs N Did 
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Dig we, upon that painful reſort, meditate or: 
model any plans which might ſeem to threaten the 
compoſure of their internal repoſe, or infrin ge 
upon t their rights, or thoſe of their allies? And 
if. the French, feel not deeply enough, concerned) 
upon thoſe mourn ful and painful reſorts—in thoſe 
appeals where humanity is either facrificed, to; 
ſome pretext, or falls greatly proſtrate !—Yet. 
mark | how rarely they keep. aloof, when their: 
ambitious, „ or; political views are tempted with 2, 
proſpect of being enlarged, at the expenſe of 
national juſtice, and Gallic honour, See! too, 
how they watch, plague. and- counteract _ your; 
opening and your aſpiring genus in the different 
avenues by which you hold intercourſe with 15 
diſtant e of the commercial world. 25 


e 
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| ide bed of i inquiry, v whigho opens pon —_ 
happily diſpoſed, to view. imperlect objects, (as 


all « objects of this nature happen to be) on the 
more leaſing and Tegaling tide, than our en- 
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gage ments will alloy—We, , therefore, beg. leave 


DIE 141441 


to conclude, with hoping you . will. find ſome, 


ans 


degree of conſolation when you view the objeds 
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. W calmly for Four” ents speak 
firmly but fpeak fairly.” A vell-ditedted zeal is is 
hi ghly conimendable—This is a powerful weapon. 
Hurt not the cafe of your f friends.” If it bea 
good cauſe violent" agitation and d. e 48 raft 
invectives make againit i it. If it be s a 4 plea,— = 
0 language, Hor any manner of behaviour What- 
ever can juſtify it. We all wiſh well to our own! 
intereſts,” and join inue' with modeſt” Advances: 4 
We will none ok us baſely Subm ut io be trod 
upon, and traſpled in the mire. Upioar will be 
4 virtuos rallying point, When unwarrantable 
extremities nod Wink Art, and drive us on to 
extremities—not ſuch extremities as we too often 
imprudently bring upon ourſelves, and then 7 are 
_ unfeaſonable endugh to be greatly but of "hu-' 
mour with fate arrtangeinents, men and things. 
Rational freedom, which is the only freedotn 
worthy an Honeſt 1 man, is indeed a grand object 

it is indeed a confinmudte bleffing. See, then, 
none NE” us i the character of patriot, Rye: 
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it, and the 47:10 ſuffer P. our nee ee 
is no new thing. 


Look back upon the ill-timed zeal of Loxp 
Gro Gon box, and dread a demeanor thus 
overbearing and formidable, as pregnant with 
ſerious and alarming conſequences ! Remember 
the ill-fated fury and abortive firides of 'WarT 
TuLEA, with” his adherents, who being ſtung 
with reſentment on account of a private inſult, 
ſacrificed the public weal, ſtained his hands in 
blood, reſiſted government, and conſequently 
involved the nation in a ſcene of diſorder,—He 
was killed---his audacily killed him---his followers 
were diſperſed. Men of dignity and approved 
talents, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, ought . 
to beo. our fitteſt ine 


Let us then be candid-—let us moderate our 
8 and cool our impetuoſity. Let us value 
our own perſonal ſecurity! Let us value our 
families! Let us value our friends! Let us not, 
m theſe critical days, try dangerous expedients at 
the expenſe of this noble Metropolis—the oa of 


the world! The take is great! A man, ſometimes, 
| docs 
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does much glaring evil, when be aims at effeQing 
much good. Pauſe a little. Can our beſt friends 


preſcribe a more eligible regimen —a ſafer line of 
conduct? And if I have, in this addreſs, an- 


nounced any hints worthy attention, I am not 


without hopes men of genuine feelings will not 
fail to fofter them. If an informer is an unpopu- 
lar and an unpleaſant character aſſumed for good 
reaſons— (the reaſons may be good, if not the 
character) If an incendiaty is deteſlable; if a rogue 


or prck-pocket practiſe their knavery at the expenſe 


of the public: Should not thoſe men then be 
warned a and taught to have a care how they t tam- 
per with, and irritate the mind of man, which i 19 


naturally prone to change—is forward in grum- 
bling and fretting—is little diſpoſed | to bear lofles, 


crofles, and trials ; but is perpetually hunting and 


purſuing after happineſs, through glimmering, 
but attractive prof} pects, and deluſive mediums. 
Self- intereſt, a powerful engine, we admit, with 
a mixture of patriotiſm or ambition, has effected 


ſhameful wonders on the ſenſations of frail mor- 
tals! Think of conſequences,—a friend ſpeaks. 


Digeſt not theſe remarks and candid warnings as 
unpleaſant truths. Be moderate then. Be loyal. 


3 | 5 Let 
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Let us be true patriots;—as ſuch all our aims will 
be properly adapted to ſecure the public good, 
which is inſeparable from the public tranquillity. © 


A fool or a mad man may indeed raiſe an uproar 
in a city—yes, in the end, he may deſtroy a 
nation! A prudent man ſacrificcs the leſs object 
for the ſake of the greater. Let henceforth then 
diſpaſſionate lectures become tlie ſecurer purſuit 
of our reſpective geniuſes. (Here men of abilities 
will engage all parties.) Inſtruct while we delight, 
nor hurt one at the expenſe of another. 


In ſhort, let us not ſow diſſenſions among our 
brethren—our fellow citizens! And thoſe abilities 
which might (if J judge not wrong) ſhine at the 
bar, or ſecure harmleſs and judicious plaudits 
from a Britiſh theatre, ſhould ſcorn to court, and 
greedily incline to ſuch evaneſcent honours, as 

calmer moments cannot fail to explode 


O! may then, forthwith, the party-foſtering 
epithets Democrat, Ariſtocrat, and Monarchical, 
happily blend their intereſts, and avaunt ! party- 
i a names. 


E 


names.“ Let the fweet—the endearing it 
« Cine be confined to no party—to no deſcrip: 
tion of men. What' novelty in an old word! 
What faſcinating charms attach to laying a new 
emphaſis upon old words! Were we nat Citizens 
till theſe later days? I have to fear this mode of 
fixing new, although well-meant ideas, to old 
words may, in the end, do much harm—unleſs 
men be reſolyed to be good citizens. Elſe why 
this neh Why all this ifruſt, if opinions 
do not nicely coaleſce ? It will not be ſafe, we 
ſuppoſe, to defend the cauſe of an abſent friend of 
any party. This argues ſomething wrong. —This 
betrays a narrowneſs of mind. Mat.] are the 
maddening and illiberal days of perſecution 
ſicaling in upon us? Fie upon it! Fie upon 
it From this moment, let us conſider ourſelves 
no other but ſuch as the common and benevolent 
Father of us all intended we ſhould humanize 
_ ourſelves—all brethren |. and all fellow-citizens— 
citizens of the world at large 


Een 
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* Which are extremely alarming to well-diſpoſed minds,, 
| greatly prejudicial to the public weal, and highly, e, to 
the honour of this or rany other nation, 


„ 


And 


109) 

And O] thou great Director and wiſe Diſpoſer 
of events, may all petty. grievances (petty when 
put into the balance with ſettled and outrageous 
calamities) be happily adjuſted! 


May each party prove no other than a compa- 
triot ;—and each patriot ſtand forward a bold but 
diſpaſſionate man ;—and each man contribute his 
mite of energy in ſuppreſſing faction and ſedition; 
—and may faction and ſedition grow aſhamed, 
and mould themſelves into cool reaſoning ; and 
cool reaſoning, in the end, greatly triumph; and 
this triumph carry in its victorious, but homely 
car, PEACE and ' BROTHERLY LOVE; and may 
PEACEand BROTHERLY LovE, forthwith, be uſher- 
ed in, O gracious heaven and ever reign the 
CONSTANT onDER or THE Day! © © 
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AMPED from! a buſy life, pil 


nnn TO THE PRESENT. 1 


| Where reign'd'ſome quiet more of Ariſe 


= aloft on towering wing, 
In nervous ſtrains I peaceful ung; ED 
With force of zeal's ; impetuous tide, 


Contents great ſource, and latent pride; 1 


Impatience's cure and cordial pill, 
Amidſt big grief, and threat'ning ill. 
A nation's rum, if but known, 


It is the great diviner's* ſtone. 
Though clouded days, and wanton quill, 


May probe the heart, and warp the will 
Of thoſe whom fortune runs aground, 


And dares transfix with gaping wound; 


_ * Philoſopher's, 


ben 


(11) ; 


Be'r Qurs to meet miſhaps unſeen, 


With patient front, and manly mien. 


Where is the man who dares to boaſt 
A proſpect fair, and open coaſt? 


| Where is the King who does not feel 


Fortune's hard hand, and n * A 


Be what you want 7 


Amidſt the better days of life... 
Commix'd with pleaſure and with ſtrife A 4 
If Kings, then, feel ſuch poignant ſmart, 
Whoſe happineſs is but in part: 

If what nor creſted pow'r can lend. 
Nor health can give, nor wealth can ſend, 


Raiſe ye the tow'ring. head on highh, 
Rear the front, and touch the {ky : t 


There proſpects ope with equal ken 


And fortuhe's gifts ſhould turn away: 


To all degrees and ranks of men: 1 

*Tis thence. you draw the Cordial, aA 

The cheering cup unmix d with alk ©: lt 27 

A gladſome draught for great and ſmall. 7 

Brave ſons of Britain, deign Yapply 

To the great Umpire of the ſky, 5 

Whoſe potent arm protects our iſle 

From ſecret foes and foreign guile. | 

T hough' clayds may threat, and thunders growl; 
Though dogs may bark, and wolves may prowl; 

Though ſeaſans "REAR and friends betray, | 


Though 
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(113 ) | 
Though commerce flacks her active ſail, 
And trade's impetuous current Win 17 
Though taxes ſwell,” and tumults roam 
Though vagrants here, expell'd our home; 
Though ruffling: paſſions. dare controul, 5 
And cheek the freedom of the fouls + 
A laſt retreat there is for all, 963 Boi: 
A place of reſt heyond the pole 
(If we but tread the narrow road N 
Which leads to Virtue and to God) 
Where titles ceaſe, and pomps deca, 
And tinſel'd pride is turn'd to clay 
Where Kings and ſubjects all are one; 
Where ſplendour's loſt, and wants are none; 
Where ruffling tenipeſts rie'er invade 
A peaceful ealm—in peaceful ſhade?  _ 
Why, then, ſhould we ſo furious grow, 
And ceaſe the gen ral good to know 1! 
What if th' impetuous tongue they bind, 
* Ler's clap the padlocł on the min- 
And this way let us wiſely tr j 
The preſent ynaſſle to untie een 
Then aptly 'twill be underſtocd 7 
The placid mind's © public goods 
Ves, take ſubmiſs with ſome eontfoul 
Fhis check but not the drath-watch of the ſoul, 
When this dares ſtride with dread approach,” 
Nor plea is found why you encroach; wot D 
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"Tis then the gen'ral weal, we own, 
Demands a ſtaunch and ſtubborn tone: 
And Britons all unite in ane! 

But, bappy Britain, in thy crown, 

Whom diſtant nations hail and own, 

A wiſely-framed Monarchy, 

Where reigns not ox, but oNE in THREE! 
Then, happy Britain, in thy iſle, 

Where waters flow, and vintage ſmile! 
(But firſt among thy ſons I name 

This glorious city big with fame,) 

Where plenty ſwells it all around, 

The high, and low, and pleaſant ground 
Excepting when a ſcanty year 

Deje&ts our hopes, nor deigns to cheer. 
And though ſtern want may threat the plain, 
And till we feel the price of grain; | 
O! may we all as Brethren live, : 
Nor hurt, nor wound t each other give. 
And ſhould rude ſtrife creep in awhile, 
And cloud the face that ought to ſmile, 
May morning's cheering ſun diſpel 

The gloom—and all again is well. 

Thus minded, may we chat and meet 1 


And here we'll end, and cry Amen 
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PANE G Y AI 
A RETROSPECTIVE POEM, | 


Being an Honorary Tribute paid to the MEzTROPOLIs, in 
particular, and to BxirIsH Muniſicence, in general, 1 
ashi di iſplayed, upon Many tr. ping Occaſions, 


How inaſl I chant r Loxpox's fame? 
Or how OLD EnGLAND's bounty rell? 

*Twou'd boot not much to pen each name. 
This wou'd a Folio- volume ſwell ! ! 


A avele linguis—Hox. 


FULL twice ſix weeks the pinching froſt - 
Had tried hard the human race ; 
All verdure was lock'd up and loſt— | 
| Loft was all nature and each grace, 


Hard pinched were the feather'd train ; 
Loſt was their peaceful cheering ſong ; 
All was mix'd ſorrow, grief, and pain, 


Pin'd by this ſtorm, ſo grp, ſo long / 


Pin'd were the roving beaſts of prey, 
(The ſnow had veſted all around), 
Much ſtalk'd along of wild diſmay— 
Much of grim want was to be found. 
* 'This Panegyric is introduced by picturing the ſtriking and 


diſmal effects the laſt winter's long intenſe froſt had upon the 
animal and vegetable e creation. 


The 


61 £2, 
The timid hart, appall'd by wait, 
Embolden'd by her craving claim, 
| To ſteal a pittance, though but ſcant, 
To keep alive her chilly frame. 


The lowing ox, the peaceful kine, 
The ſnorting nag, ere time ago: 
All now are pinched—all do pine, | 
All—all are ſhrunk, and droop with woe. 


The wanton dog, that us'd to play, / 

1 And friſk it o'er and o'er the green; 
Now he's too mop'd, and all diſmay, 
And much of ſorrow's to be ſeen. 


21 


The whelp and tat their gambols ceaſe, 
Nor blithſome ſcud it on the floor; 

But both unnervd— they ſtarve they freeze 
They haunt the hearth, and conſtant cower. 


The cock, the hen, and cackling gooſe, 
Poor Robin ! too, provok'd with pain, 
Squat on their toes, and haunt the houſe, 
Benumb'd by cold and die for grain! 


Child, too, was all the Attic fire; 
Block'd up the channels of the ſoul : 
Unſtrung and dull the Muſe's lyre,— 

The nipping froſt dares all controul. 
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(116 } 
dee! how paternal love is ty d: 
See! how maternal feeling draws 


To her wan offspring to divide 


A portion fair in nature's cauſe. 


See] each cloſe wedg'd around the fire, 
Parents and bairns, a chilly throng ! 

Fm greatly pleas'd, and much admire 
To hear their little twittring ſong, 


F fee them ſmirk, and giggle too, | 
Somewhat of fun, no doubt, is near 

Their poor ſtarv'd Dad has * burnt his He [ 
Tis hence they laugh—and ww. it queer. 


The ſportigian and his beagles now, 
By ſhorten'd circuits ſoon return; 


Each eager, bold, and ſtaunch, and true, 


Whoſe maſter hot for th” hace does n. 


The peeping poacher plies his time, 


Nor piercing froſt repreſſes here: 


His tube to aim he calls no crime 


But N oft betray his fear. 


*The Author had burnt bir oe in a curious oral man- 
ner, which gave riſe to this ſtanza, | | 


Deep g 


1 
Deep ſnow-drifts do but warm hig breaſt; 
More eager ſtill pus to purſue, 


Who awkward limps, and runs her beſt 
But her plain prints point out too true. 


The rich, the great, froſt does not touch 
Their portion with more lib'ral hand, 
Kind Heay'n has pour'd 'em, vaſt and much, 


Soft warmth and plenty at command. 


But let not Envy's poiſon'd tongue 
At this time chief affect the great; 
But Harvelings rather raiſe your ſong 
And fathers join to make complete. 


Go. —haſte and tell your Britiſb foes, 
Touch'd with compaſſion's ſoy'reign claimy 
Your ſons have op'd a fount whence flows 
Your comfort, and their laſting fame. 


Aſe them what nation they can tell, 
Beneath the wide expanſe of Heav'n, 
ENGLAND in bounty can excel, 

Aſk whence this excellency's given. 


See contributions pil'd in tore : 
Hear active bounty ſearching round: 
« Fhere live the many needy poor? 
« HFhere are fit oljects to be fuund i 
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I claim attention pray attend: 


Liſt you who form your notions wrong? 


How wou'd you permanently mend 


A ſyſtem grand to which belong 


Diffuſive bleſfings and well know — 
The rich, kind donors, ſee diſpoſe | 

What once kind Heav'n had made their ow 
Kind b'yond the limits of the laws! 


No curious party bounty's hre; 
All join hands in forrow's Ettaſe 5 
As wide this dole, as is the ſphere— 
All brothers we in human woes ! 


The plodding workman with much toil, | 


Picks up his penee with hack and ſpade; 
How oft he turns the ſturdy ſoill /i 


How oft purſues a thriveleſs trade! 


But for theſe doles no teils are aſk'd, | 
Alt hopes of curtfy are difclaim'd ; 


No labours here at all are taſk'd :— 


Hence then thoſe gifts are juſtly fam'd, 


How can I chant Great Lowpon's fame? 
Or how Ol D ExcLanD's bounty tell? 


*Twou'd boot not much to pen each name 


This would a Folio volume ſwell! 1 


O had 


. 
O had I but a Mir rows lays; 
Or were Moeontan flights now givn, 


I'd dare then try Great Loxpox's praiſe, 
The nobleſt city under heaven! 


Ves, I wou'd chant how London ſtands, 
Firſt regiſtered in EuxopE's fame; 
What matchleſs ſtrains it chief demands, 


T'immortalize its deathleſs name! 


See Hoſpitals, Infirm'ries too, 
Aſylums kind ! to you belong, 
Moſt laſting gifts, not of a few— 
Hence flows the fick and cripple's ſong, 


See mix'd donations all around ! 
See orphans join in learning's train! 
Which makes the widow'd heart rebound, 


And lights its breaſt of anxious pain.— 


See Sunday-ſchools for roving youth ! 
Whom ign'rance blind drives all headlong, 
Invited to the roads of truth, $ 
To join in concert learning's throng, 


To Sunday-ſchools in cheerful choir, 
All cloſely wedg'd in galleries, 
Bee crawds look up — ſee Gods admire! 
Look Heay'n—yes Heay'n itſelf you pleaſe, 
| 3 
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See onee a- year, (witneſs SAINT Pavr,*) 
What varied tribes and orphan throng! | 
See not a eto but eye them all | | 
In one great maſs chanting along 
In pleaſing concert, and in ſacred ſong. } 


Huſh ! then, ye poor, nor cry, alas 
See Lonpon gen'rous pours her dole; | 
She picks not /cores—ſhe takes the maſs ; 
See her too keen—ſhe graſps the Y/hole 7 


Vour ſchools kind patrons ſtill endow; 

| Kind friends till bend towards the poor: 
Moſt worthy men there are I vow— 
Orphans! thank God, praiſe and adore, 


But, giddy youth, ye little dream, 

| How glow'd their boſom with the thought ! 

How oft the Donors ſcann'd the theme! 
How ſympathy their boſom taught! 


Ve rich, ye great! thus well y' employ 
= The vaſt and lib'ral gifts of heav'n; 
l | May you have more, and more enjoy, 
What further flowing wealth is giv'n! 


Mlay thus the rich ſtill lead the train! 
1 Nor may their bounty's ſtorehouſe fail; 
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O may my pray'r be not in vain! 
Nor ceaſe the eulogetic tale. 


Surrounded thus with bleſſings giv'n ! 
Wage no mad wars with idle tongue; 

The rich your Almoners from Heay'n ! 
Speak then your hearts with grateful ſong. 


What revolution can afford 
Such ample ſtores as oft you find? 

What land with plenty more is ſtor'd ?— 
Huſh then the ſtorm, and huſh the wind, 


And what if Heav'n, for wiſeſt cauſe, 
Shou'd for awhile correct our will; 

"Tis Feuftice bids him point his laws; 
But Merey is triumphant Kill ! 


Diſarm'd then be the ruffian blow 
Huſh'd be the wild impetuous ſtrife : 
Hence learn thy int'reſts right to know; 


Hence organiſe thy jarring life. 


Fhat!! wow'dft thou ſtab the gen'rous heart, 


Woutlt thou hatch treaſon with our foes ? 
Ne—ifſue join and hence impart 
Thy efforts beſt in Juſtice's cauſe, 
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Thoꝰ ſcant of wealth thou wilt upraiſe 
A due regard in Br:#fh fame : 

Here merit much of juſt-earn'd praiſe; 


And hence immortalize thy name. 


Your foes then cannot juſtly ſay, 
(If aughe your children you regard) 
« His friends his father did betray,” 
—His noble faith is your reward, 


Tf fathers mad have ſpent their all; 
If riot has their darling been : 
Shou'd you now ſip ſomewhat of gall, 
And vari'd be the preſent ſcene. 


Tf children many you have got, 

And you have drank a nauſeous bowl; 
If poverty invades thy cot, 

Blame not thy country, but contront— 


— Controul and tame the fiery tongue, 
Which hardly will the curb endure ; 

Nor let thy mouth drive thee headlong, 
Be all thy aim a ſovereign cure, 


Then wilt thou learn a hand above, 
(Who all directs for th' wifeſt end) 

The great machine unſeen does move; 
Upon whoſe care we all depend. 


And 


0 80 | 
And ſhou'd we ſuffer much below; 
(No laſting manſion have we here) 


O!] lend us patience wiſe to grow, 
And mount aloft above the ſphere. 


At reſt from warrings and from ftrife, 
No cold medium will be known : 

Then in th' enjoyment of true life— 
All then's fruition and full blown, 


God bleſs GREAT GEORGE our Sovereign Lord, 
O may he long in BRITAIx ſhine ! 
| Lov'd as a King—a King ador'd, 
And live in long ſucceſſive line! 


Here we conclude, my friends, Adieu ! 
May Laureat Peace or deign to ſmile, 
Or Phalanx-wedg'd all cloſe and true— 4 

Let's bravely ſhield our Native Jie? $ 
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An Epigram on the brave Captain F AULKNOR, of his Mas * 
jeh Frigate the Blanche, wwho, ſome time ago, ma; 
covrageouſly engaged, and, after a moſt bloody conflict, 
took, at the expenſe of his life, the French Frigate Pique, 
of much ſuperior. force. | a 


AULKNGKR the brave ! th' frigate Blanche, 
Did bravely fight, not meanly flingp, 
Nor did he dread proud Gallia's Pzque ; 
For amid foes, _ SES 
He ſhunn'd not blows ; 
But he was paid a ſcurcy trick 
A muſket-baly, > ALI 
k It came pell-mell= -- a7 
Alas! alas! muſt I impart, . 
What then was done, ] 
Was far from fun ——— 
It robb'd us of an Hero's HEART! 
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An Epigram, being an Eulogium on the brave Captain 
MoNnTGOMERY, of his Majeſty's Frigate the Inconſtant, 
who loſt his leg in the action, 
©, FF NAPTAIN brave MONTGOMERY ! 


f 


i {4 2s Bl Aa Was made to fight, and not to fee. 


8 For in the King's good frigate 
2 tHrronflant, he moſt conflant ſtood, 
And ſunk the FRENCH SHI in the flood; 
But firſt did ſmartly twig it. 


Liſt !—after this moſt ſturdy fray.— 

J hear the brave MON TGOM'RY fay— 

« Grudge not, my lads, for this my leg, 

« When them we ſmack, and them we peg:“ 

Nay him I hear, moſt brave! declare: | 

(Nor ſighs he much, not much does care,) g 
M pile thus wwe fight, and thus we win, 
hat matter for my BOWLING-pIN !”? 


What here I've prais'd, or here impreſs, 
Chief, Heav'n, to me, to me make known ! 

Nor may I ere in language dreſs 
What's naught congenial with my own ! 


FINIS. 
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